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LIA 


CONFESSIONS 


HEN I began to let down 
my skirts and put up my 
hair, and while I was 
emerging fromthe school 

girl chrysalis into the 

butterfly young lady, my 
curiosity was aroused in 
upon 





cle yree 

t! hject of the way in which men proposed 

t to know the words they used, the 

looks, the gestures I wondered 

i solemn performance or a gay one 

ilways happy, or if she were 

little bit frightened My 
ere primitive in 


no small 


rl were 


times a 


xtreme I 
iv mother, my 

| ster, my aunts 
tions all were 

1, except) what 
tid upon the 
When 
ved at that point 
ldenly ‘* forgot.”’ 
my suspicious 
their sparkling 
ed their words 


ques 


" occasion 


e 


evident that they 
t. perhaps they 
t. bring them 
to tell it of men 
ed. I clinched 
ind registered 
If ever 1] were so 
as to have an 
f marriage, and 
1ceept it, IT would 
er every word 
] had to excuse 
n the midst of it 
Then, 
ther girls asked 
vhat he said, I 
1 to tell them 
t idl 
ikes them ask 
deep Interest 
it the border 
inted land, as 
the knight will 
when they 
ed their dainty 
domain 
red the kingdom 
ey, at any day 
et him Books 
help them 


notes! 


curtosity 


} 


n his 


7 
following in 
ire my answers 
They 

le They are 
it I would have 
ne of my ears to 
rdwith the other 
st wise mother 

reed that I should be sheltered from 

l_girl flirtations, the veal love 
rother calls it, to which most girls are 


t ’ ‘ 
i yrewupwith a mind singularly free 


questions 


travestices Cot « Ti 


Le 1 mak t 
1 pr 
} 


he 
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A 


meh 


He summer | was sixteen was the mo 


mentous one of my tirst proposal | 
went to spend my vacation with four cousins 
in Kentucky Gay, charming 
they, living in a low, rose colored house on 
the edge of town. Although at home men 
were not allowed to call, here they could not 
be kept away from me, as my cousins had 
them by the score 

The day before my birthday | met a man 

a universal beau-—-as skilled in the art of 
flirting as I was unskilled He flattered me 
until my head swam, and went through all 
the first stages of a flirtation without @nee 


girls were 


ORAWN By 4. 8 WENZEL. 


hinting of marriage In a mnfused. blir 
way I felt that mething w vrot 
was ashamed to tell ar ne but TF thewughe 
he ought t kt y that I rot th k f tris 

} 1 f if t ‘ ~ } 
‘ ep } k 

1wa i | ref 

‘ ik tr k 

‘) 
ind 

’ 


There 


went on 


of vou 


that 


really 


round 
them 

I turned 
first Crone 


he 
furious 
ike 


the silence 


was 


No 


whit 


and 


Yes 


new found courage and indignation at onee 


Suddenly 


he 
IT lowe 


ami very 


Sorry ” 


Ves 


very sorry 


Which tollowed my 


round I 


could) met 


he said 1 leowe 
looked at him 
spoken that word 
Vou he « tid 

ory I faltered 


echoed 


for | do not 


thewphet 


love 


you 


spun my wulty 
feornvvtaliate Hlis tone was 
you he would kill 
wis thre cause of | 
crimiunal Hut 
thother wirl ] 
losing omy fully kiow now 


sen Uriagene 
hitnise { l iw 
bocce hve lon ite aed felt like a 


worms have caten them, but not for 


no harm in what did he perfectly honest woman And as he helped 

It was because | think so much me down at our own door he added I 

mswer from me I knew now shall never xg over this; To shall never 
flirting with ome It miacke me marry Tknow | never shall 

He cid not come in with me thereby 

home,’ T said) abruptly In making everybody on the porch sonile " 


spect could net have failed] tor clo 


that TI theoaplit \" rh To 
mivsell thre 


chlicl mot alee he married 


did tot krow then, but Pde 
that Men hiave dived) and 


Why do tell me that?’ he cried 1" next was froma man whe professed 
Why couldn't you let me love you for the te care a great tleal for me It «anne 
few weeks will be down here, without about inthis way: Twas standing at the top 
throwing cold water over me in that way ” of the piazza steps as he came up the walk 
Love me a few weeks I said, puz and overhead the honeysuckle and nephete 
zled Hiow do you mean?’ roses met and made an arch Noone wa 
He laughed ina slightly embarrassed way, in Sight, but my mischievous cousins were 
without reply, so PT went on Was that cold behind the closed blinds and heard every 
water? did not mean to be rude. T only word, especially they said that Mero Jol 


meant to be 


st and stramhtforward 


talked louder than ever tn moment 





“HE WAS SINGING WITH MAUD 


IN THI 


MUSI¢ 


kKOOM 


of teneler 


Hess o they clatmed 


that bis propel could 


have been beard out 
the tery renal ble teook 
ott dns bisa ined topped 


at thre fevct cot thee tepr 
WV ithieotrt rwordeot preface 
hie sand 

If 2 conpdel see that 
sweet picture every night 
When oD cian breonnae I 
wouldo't ask the Lord to 
wive ne ithother thuony 
[oer yoo think you could 
(loot for tie ? 

Woiat stand here 
migelit 7 I vated 
Destaybrinngy, tharek cri at only 


every 


a Commapel invent 

Vi tatmelthere every 
righit: canned det tne k tieow 
that vat suas the fa 


of vile 


ued 
A van 








— 


ae 


mendneantinares 








er Bon 


% 


5 


id 


2 alee eae 


ee ae 


REE RIP He 8 a 


gratitude Much impresse 
required promise He beg 


d, 1 gave the 
ged a rose from 


me and came in 1 called the girls, who 


entered with mischievous ey 


res, and he made 


siong call, quite as if he had not been re 


«ted to start with 

I chromicle these with gr 
suse they were my first 

iwbhole vear afterward I s« 


man Then came an end t 


eat faithfulness 
aml because for 
arcely spoke toa 
os hooldays my 


début and freedom, did you say’ No, a 


slavery which was far worse 


cheosolromom 


than that of the 


The next few were so conventional they 


seem to leave nothing to t 
echoes of the ballroom ane 
member every word of the 
canmet think tut that all we 
believe that no matter how rt 
uch a man afterward may 
heart of the weaman he once 


i) en en ce his wife tl 


ell They were 
1 theatre I re 
m, however I 
men de And 1 
nuch of a villain 

become, in the 
heoneored by ask 


vere are always 


yentle thoughts of him ce sprite his sins, and 


hidden under all, the secret wonder af such 


ns would have existed had 


her answer been 


‘ nstead «of thee 
«of uurse. experrence of many things came 
sith several seasons in moiety ind) being 
recatuarially cachapotiabole I soon learned how to 
onmduct myself under trying circumstances 
bach season lard its tribute it my feet, and 
{ i ] stern ow itiyly hoping ves un 
i ! my. that corrpes cores sould Spoak 
st © word sould tring «a flutter to’ my 
ise which hitherto had remained dis 
yracefully » aed stall (ther wirls fell in 
avdeven thouyh me fell out again 
ahiy met |? ] quite longed for the expert 
‘ | emed downryht cold blooded to 
beat ! tripeat ter y ‘ which. by the 
eri fhe vet wa satited when IT felt at my 
chuty ters feel d ‘ 


Presently | had a curious 
Maud still rep 
Votinger sister of 


eRpreriehice 
it Th 
thing who weuld have her f 
sessed im reserve anoint 
hauteur, with whieh she 
positively effaced, men whe 
Phis proposal makes me 


amused and in some d Klee 


° 


incl disagreeable 
rowches me about 
mine WAS a Bay 
in, but whe pes 
tite quantity of 
mnihilated, may 
ipired too high 
by turn imyry, 
remorseful 


| I WAS from a youny Englishman, of ylo 


riots faraaily cooled, tout 


haughty mother openly che 


decayed His 
tested America, 


ind regarded American girls as only bearable 


if enormousty wealthy Hi 
was to restore the fallen 


byeotase Hier eldest son oo 


er oone ambition 
grandeur of her 
narried a cool 


mattlicn Iter youngest, her idol, was so 


foolish as te fall blinds 


dowerless gurl 


mm love with a 


Hemade as much love tome as he dared 


under the stony eves of hist 
I went with my family to thre 
suMmet 
hie foortoacte him to consid 


Perhaps he miss 


rite something  rmaacte h 
Nbcrrvennaa detested him on 


nother, and then 
seashore for the 
ed me, perhaps 
er ome At any 
im) follow ome 
weount of his 


mina Maud liked his pedigree and = his 


l rerbpecrppbeer that hve Was 


Hilyerimn ¢ rus with Miaaud os 


shen l int 1) fre a wal 
ter teet cy : ‘ ! 
al rinayeiy 
What a meat litt fi \ 
Use the plura | ise 
Vlura bheonn qu 
HH wis bong rempenlye 
Mhivlli ret otilly Ki 
Verh Comprar ! { t horse 
1} | t lete 


singing the 
ithe music room 
ko ana when my 
herself hie sad 
mare! 

| vid 

tioned stupidly 


ides, how dare 
I detest it 


st me, for IT love 


N \\ t we 1 vour mother 
‘ , \ vootny a girl whe 

ij breviial Vinerican 
l it shat she d say I love vou 
f it im Amer in 1 lowe ill 
\ ‘3 t ike tithouvh | confess I 
it t Only an American shall be 
yowil t she w have me. and my mother 
shall receive het Phe litth: American shall 
hold ber own with even omy mother Will 


he be my wife? What does she say? 


° 

She savs th Phe littl 
prema) tor marry peter any far 
not welcomed ty all The 


Amer am get is tow Venu tne 


American is too 
nily where she os 
slurs cast upon 
ther im omy pres 


ence Tingg mommy cars tow loudly for me to 
hier Varul l TeCOmEn Ze the Pista racy Save 
that of mind and soul wed that TP cannot 
afford te tmiperil Perhap in) American 
“ some day be as proud toe marry me as I 
ha bee tee tarry an Anmet it ne whe 
Ne my country tor ber At eran sake 
itnd 3 { for rypitne ‘ i nw ce | } boot! 
tha t reverence il ! lited \ i 

thet prid ier whit 
ive Ml ! { mt 

, ' 
i 


THE SATURDAY 


you could do anvthing with me I'm a bad 
lot. l know, but if I could be with 5 iaiways 
I couldn't help being better 

Try it alone first) You are going down 
hill fast. Be a man for the sake of your own 
manhood, and not to please a weak woman 

Ican't ] 

You shall have it 
and see me every day if you like 


I need your daily help 


| said eagerly Come 


No. | mean your hourly presence I 
must be sure of you first I want te reform 
for my wife Dear Phyllis, please sav ves 

I hesitated I}did not love him Should 
1? could 1? 

No, no ] said I] hope you won't 
think me unkind but cant 

Unkind'! " he echoed IE think vou ar 
the cruelest girl T ever knew I dont 1 
lieve you love me at all 

Why, of course I ad t Doi yoo 
think ? 

I think that vou bay riven tf t 
despair And when the worst « es, Just say 
to yourself TI my work | ne could 
have saved him, and IT wou 

I sha'n't ] acl hast ! 
wantly Because it isnt it wont 

Phyl] you ttle th k what vou hay 
dlome to day If you per t ! 
erately destroyed a mat ’ \I 
ire im the hands of w Mit 1 
, t What w it 

As usual I was | f t f 
fiarmt, but TP sted up and | i 
toy him ivinw tret 

I ywive it back t yer t ; ¢ | 
it Idlare not undertake t ! sil 
Make of it what you w 

He crushed both my hands inl inal then 
fluny them from bim 

J lye te the devil, then bree Scatel ina 


I think he kept his word 
Was I wrong 7 
lar cases, have taken the other step? blow 
have vou fared ? Hiow = hia he kept his 


promises? Have you made him better 


Pell me, vou who, im simi 


NE day came an offer from ao oman who 
had loved me ever since IT was a. little 
girl, and who is the only lover IT ever had 
who becamemy friend afterward Strange 
how soonmen’s love turns to hate rf one does 
not give what they ask Prue, they do net 
want much simply a woman's heart, and 
soul, and mind, and mame, andaidentity! And 
because these are not handed over with a 
grateful smile, lo, your lover becomes—any 
thing but your friend. All but this one It 
seems tome LT must always have known that 
he loved me All that he said was 
“Phyllis, we have gone this far in. life 
apart Can't we gothe rest of the way to 


gether? And when TP said “' No and In 
Man to excuse miyse lf, he Stopyn dome 
Dear girl, don't say that to me I have 


loved vou much too long and too well mot to 
know you Lunderstand all you would say 
Trust me as IT trust vou, and forget every 
thing T ever said, except that my heart aches 
with love for vou Remember that always 
Shall we walk on? 

Pwas so dismayed by his abrupt dismissal! 
of the subject that Pnearly fell down instead 
How conventionality helps a woman through 
even a crisis in her life’ We walked on 
But | feel a little breathless over that one 
strongly earnest proposal even yet 


HE last one was from a man at a ball 
On his dress coat, as he claimed me for 


awaltz, was a long white thread I smil 
ingly called his attention to it and took it 
off Maud saw me, and thought to tease me 


by saving 
Who is it that savs if a woman will take 
the trouble to pick a thread from a man’s 


coat, that man mav have her for the askin 


She laughed gleefully at) our discomfiture 
and floated away in the arms of her partner 

The first time we stopped to promenade 
my partner glanced down at me, and there, 
caught in the flowers of my gown, was this 
ong thread He bent down to take 
it off just as we came to a clearing among the 


S.dldie 


dancers 
What are vou doing ?"' IT said 


I'm picking threads off your ‘ coat,’ "' he 
repeated, stepping in front of me Will 


you I thought he meant would I go on 
with the waltz Tlaid my hand in his and 
we melted inte our places 


Did vou understand ? he whispered 


Now itis bad enough to have to refuse a 
manoon the sota, but to have to do it when 
Vou are nohis very arms. when, while h 
tells vou over and over that he loves you. he 

noemphasize sith a hand pressure with 

Horeproof, when every second vou are m 
perceptibly being drawn closer and closer 

{ ul ‘1 trut dawns upon vou that 

nar 
’ ty 


EVENING POST 


Old Friends 
By David Banks Sickels 


"THERE are no friends like old triend 
And none so good and true; 
We greet them when we meet them, 
As ruses greet the dew 
No other triends are deatet 
[hough born of kindred mold; 
And while we prize the new ones, 
We treasure more the old 


lhere are no frier s like old friend » 
Where er we dwe oT Toam 
Ir i ‘ L the cat 
(or ar th spurns of hewne 
\ ‘ i they s tu gladden 
Or sometimes t writo guile 
We fondly wish those if na 
Wert aiwa t t 
There are no f end Ke Il friends 
I ely witht | i 
l at i ? \ 
‘ 4 
And w ‘ ‘ 
[he wea t \ 
The k Is { friends 
sayst i tn 
lherea ! k ! friends 
| i fea 
\\ hie ! ! } i i 
I t Ly t ithiw Vear 
And w fa ne f t 
Vin (, at Db ‘ 
We ll lus t f ! 
W ‘ ‘ 
Leu win 
eee 


Between Love and Creed 
FOR THE LOVE OF DOROTHY 


3y Sarah Parr 


4, IT WAS) First Day morning—a 
fae sultry, breathless morning in June 
5 In the shadiest spot of the long, 
wm!" straight avenue leading tothe high 
way, John Carew's pet collie lay on his side, 
From the near distance Dorothy 
| 


be heard, from 





panting 

Wayne Ss sweet voce couk 
time to time, coaxing him alluringly At 
each call he opened and blinked a knowing 
eye for a moment, and then, with a weak flap 
of tus tail against the cool gravel, subsided 
again Even the roses in John's rose garden 
hung their heads heavily, 
were, before the pitiless sun. Not a petal 


coweriny, as it 


stirred, and nota leaf on the tine old trees 
dotting the lawn. An ominous hush had 
settled upon all things. A storm was brew 
ing. But only the idling farm hands, at the 
back of the house, had noticed the inky bank 
of cloud driving up from the west. 

John was on the front pore h, oblivious of 
Nature He was standing at the top of the 
steps as motionless as the square, Vine 
covered pillar against which he leaned. In 
his fine, dark eves burned a smouldering 
fire Under the arms folded tensely across 
his Quaker coat his heart was beating most 
tumultuousls 

Dorothy Wayne's pale pink gown was 
fluttering among the rose thickets, and the 
young master of the farmhouse could see 
nothing else Phe gown was an offense, but 
the form it clad was tall and slim, and John 
Carew knew every ripple of the nut- brown 
hair, and every clear yvlance of the lovely 
hazel eves 

As he stood thus, a large gracious figure 
in grav silk, white kerchiefs, and transpar 
ent Quaker cap came suddenly down the 


broad stairway of the wide, old-fashioned 


hall It was the widowed mistress of the 
house—John’s mother—Rachel Carew In 
one hand she carried her dove-colored stiff 
pleat.’ and across her arm a dove-colored 
shaw! It was nearly meeting time, and, at 


the foot of the stairs, she glanced at the door 
Wav opposite to see if) the carriage were 
there It was not But all that she saw was 
Tohn Carew Instantly her serious blue eves 
followed his At the sight of the pink 
drapery amony the roses they clouded 

Dorothy! she murmured, ‘* Dorothy! 
Ah me! Phee loves Dorothy! Ah me! 


Repressing her sighs, she glanced again at 
the tall, manly form of her son For a little 
she stood quite still, searching his fine, 
spiritual face with anxious irresolution 
Phen, a sudden decision quickening her step, 
she went to a square, claw footed mahogany 
table set primly against the wall It was 
less, and polished till the great blue 
china bowl of roses Dorothy had placed there 
Was fairly mirrored in its surface But even 
In her distress Rachel Carew thought to flick 
iwayo some imaginary particles with her 

This done, she put down her 
bonnet and shawl with her usual care, and 
then went out to John il had not noticed 
her approach, and started as she touched his 

But hie neither turned nor spoke bic 


\ i \ min 


handkerchief 
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Dorothy Wayne, of the gay world which 
thee has no part? Whatcan she ty. : Pt 
My all!—and that she is Rieeed 
John huskily, still motionless ay. ne th : 
pillar ‘ 
“Thy all? Oh, John! Does 1 so for 
get? Like Samuel, thee was cal by the 
Divine Voice in thy early yea: Like 
Samuel thee answered: ° Speak, for Thy 


servant heareth Step by step that Voice 
has called thee higher, till now th, ts in 

‘ i 
the gallery, and ministers with | 


to perishing souls. My son, is [> \ pnd 
all? Can she be all?” ‘ 

John suddenly faced around I love 
Dorothy,’ he cried 

His voice was husky and hurrying his 
eves were alight with passion Iny intarily 
Rachel recoiled : 

‘IT amonly man. Despite the diticrence 
of religious belief, I love her I S No 
taint of worldliness in her pure heart Shy 
wears her bright colors as innocent is the 
pink roses and blue forget-me- nots tinted by 
the Great Giver’s own hand And = His 
Spirit stirs in her heart If, then. H ves 
Dorothy, may not I?) Mother, I | r 

6 

Rachel leaned a hand heavily n the 
wooden balustrade all abloom with + pink 
roses, and gazed at him in dumb. blank un 
certainty Could this) man atlat vith 
passion, be her son? Where was 1 alm 
exaltation that had ever borne } © the 
trials of life? What dreadful al \ this 
into which he had fallen? Sure ove 
was a cross for him to carry, and surely he 


was refusing to take it up 

I may—I will,’’ pursued John, in the 
same tense accents “Of all the fair, sweet 
things which the Creator has 
Dorothy Wayne is the fairest and sweetest 
She is dearer to me than—— 

“Than thy birthright?’’ cried Rachel, 
rallving a speech that would have been stern 
but for the melting love in her voice and 
gaze ‘Thee would renounce that. John? 
Thee, a minister, would marry out of meet 
ing? Thee would make thyself a spectacle 
of inconsistency? How would yonder pink 
muslin—or even a brown muslin fashioned 
to worldly taste—look beside thy plain 
Friends’ garb?"’ 

** Dress! creed! Never before have I real 
ized their trivialness. Now, in the light of 
Dorothy's love for Him who came tot 
love, I see them what thev are —husks that 
cover the grain; shells in which the true 
pearl —'’ 

Rachel's large, fair, plump hand on his 
shoulder stopped him. Her round, ruddy 
face paled. Something like inspiration 
thrilled through her tones and glowed tn 
her eves as she gazed at him 

‘* Because never before has thee been tried 
as by fire. John, thee is in the crucible of 
temptation. Shall it refine thee to purest 
gold, or burn thee to cinders? Will thee 
forsake the narrow path of Friends for love 
of Dorothy Wayne? Already thee is ques 


each 


tioning the pure doctrines in which t! iS 
hitherto delighted John! John No cross 
no crown.’ This love is thy cross Take it 


up and 
‘John! John!” 


echoed a ha!f-smothered 


appealing voice. It came trom t ruse 

garden It was the voice of temptat the 

voice of Dorothy Rachel's 54 Vas 
} Py y 


broken 
ing words, flew up, and he listene 


John Ss head, bowed by 


+ 


‘*Something has befallen D: 
anxiously cried 

He leaped the pore h steps, ana 
bevond the trellised limits 


Dorothy answered his « 


yarden 
but laughing tones 

I'm here: woefully realizing 
rose has its thorn 

“Where? In the bower, or 

“* in the bower a CTOW The 
Crowned with roses, and in 
thorns—ignominiously caught 
of my head."’ 

She stood there among the 3! 
shadows a picture of enchanting 
loveliness. The sunbeams sifted 
her declined head, flecking its b SS 
with rich golden lights. Abov« 
half-bared by the loose, falling > 
curved in a fruitless struggle w 
of thorn and bloom 

‘I coveted one parti ular 
laughed again, as a side glam 
John's boots ‘and beheld the 
cut the branches close to my\ 
and I can wrestle with the 
room You have your knife 

‘* VYes,’’ said John unsteadils 

Well. then, cut the branches 

She dropped her arms fu 


waited with loosely lock: 
flushed loveliness of het 
entr ny Tol rise 
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How long it takes you,’’ ex 
torothy, as She vainly strove to 
vd around “Why don't you 
Don't you see I can’t move for 


rted up in a red glow of bliss, 
> attic 
till. Derothy,’’ he faltered, ‘* thee 
still I do not want to hurt thee 
thee is free.” 
range, deep thrill in his voice was 
_ Dorothy turned to him blush- 


ko vent she murmured hastily, 
r a little spray of bursting buds 
n freeing her. ‘I'll go and get 
rest Thow ; 
ish, the lowered eyes, the delicate 
t were love's own language. But 
4 after her overwhelmed. ‘* She 
I did it,’’ he thought, tingling 
ime, and then sprang forward 
mi Dorothy,’’ he faltered, 
r hand and drawing her into the 
n The floodgates opened with 
nt entreaty The love so long 
broke into torrent-like speech 
ind blushing, Dorothy listened 
ted to the brown hands clasping 
tervidly so cloquently 


n love me,’’ he hurried on, ‘‘I 
thee as the Father's most pre 
Nothing should come between us 
ill, Dorothy There was a 
emence in his voice Startled, 
Dorothy looked up 
should anything come between 
What could ? 
es had fled A woman's earnest, 
questioned his gravely. A flash 
t broke over John's agitated face 
ment all creeds were, indecd, the 
mm 
thee loves me, Dorothy thee does 
he erted, leaning down to her, 
ithless 
sas only a blushing girl again 
She stood in dumb confusion 
lohn. how could Thelpit?’’ It was 


! 


Whisper 
uld 


thee help it! Oh, my 
my Dorothy!’’ Kisses rained 
ipen the rose-crowned head 
we forgetting everything,’’ cried 
tarting from John in blushing dis 
it iw Sunday, and—Oh, John!’ 
breaking into eager entreaty 
»te Solebury to Friends’ Meeting 
ry Let us worship side by side 
upprest day of our lives. I have 
to meeting with you. Come with 
hurch to-day. Will you?”’ 
im of those deepening blushes and 
eves! But go to church? Listen 
reling minister’’? He had never 
ight of doing such a thing He 
deo it His innermost conscience 
m to do it 
ild not attend thy church alone, 
he faltered, ‘* or—or, Dorothy, 
me always? Could thee do this, 


i at him in startled and grieved 


thout’ you? Give up my dear 
tovether 7 Oh, John!"’ Then 
No, no, no! She broke oft 

x before a simultaneous flash and 
t made her cover her eves The 
d had swept upon them unnoticed 


rain will be down in a minute 
ly, his ears filled with the 
that terrible ‘‘ No ** Come 


4S 


her to the porch Rachel was 
ny the storm 
he called after him in consterna 
Dorothy ran past and upstairs, and 
r the barn John, thee is not 
ieeting ? 
ler-clap drowned her voice. But 
John’s buggy dashed by the porch 
the turnpike. 
h a storm!”’ 
one will be there 
hey will turn back!’ 
hurly-burly of the elements was 


exclaimed Rachel! 
If some have 


ts the wild storm evoked by 
triple No.”' For the first time 
te John Carew was face to face 


insuspected passion ot his own 
The sweet human love was in arms 
sacred, lifelong convictions that 

x Silenced Ina tumult of rebel 
ished into the old yrove that shel 
Solebury Meeting-House, and its 


' 


t carriage sheds behind The 
: sf 


er empty He scarcely noticed 


ise benches were empty aise 


eiaat passed over them Freon thie 

t t Vvomen side 
foun . lwo i i 

4 T A ‘ 

ts dotting ta 
‘ 
thickly talling droy 
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John Carew was blind to all: even the 
quick thunderbelts flamed and crashed un 
noticed. Like the outer tempest, the inner 
was at its height in his soul 

* Take up my cross,”’ he thought in vehe 
ment protest Why should my pure, deep 
love for Dorothy be made a cross? Since 
we follow the same Master why should my 
conscience be pinned te one mode of wor 
ship? Since Dorothy cannot) come to me 
why may I net go to her? There is no 
earthly bar to the mounting soul. Even in 
the midst of man’s useless forms, I could 
worship in spirit and in truth as Dorothy 
does. Why, then, may we not go hand in 
hand through lite? Why? Why?" break 
ing into sudden passionate speech and quick, 
echoing strides 

Up and down the uncarpeted aisle, straight 
from the door to the gallery, he went. Sud 
denly all was still. John had stopped. The 
battle was over, Love had won. For a 
moment he staal in ecstatic quiet. Then, 
every feature instinct with a great human 
joy, he walked swiftly to the door in eager 
haste to return toe Dorothy 

As he reached it a heavy foot was set on 
the one broad stone Mep cmatsick A venera 
ble Friend entered He was large and bony, 
with high, strong features and rather long, 
snowy hair that lent a patriarchial majesty 
to his whole person His eves were gray, 
penetrating and deep set under shaggy white 
brows and the broad brim of his hat He 
looked at John in quick wonder 

Why, John he exclaimed involun 
tarily, as he loeked at him 

Abner Dutton had often heard John Carew 
preach, and often seen the beautiful spiritual 
glow that uradiated the young munister's 
face at such times But this glow of almost 
defiant gladness? It was as new to him as 
the features of a stranger It startled, 
troubled him. John perceived only a natural 
surprise. He answered hurriedly 

“Yes, IT came, Abner. But what a pity 
thee turned out I am just starting home 
Excepting ourselves, nobody is here; and 
it's too late mow for Friends to gather, 
though the storm is over, | judge Yes, it is 
over; see, the sun) Wait, and I'll fetch thy 
horse round for thee, and we'll go home 


But Abner checked him 
Shoulder as he stepped outside 

“We are gathered, John.”’ he said gravely 

“Wel Twe ot us’ exclanmed John 

He gazed up at him in amazement 

Such a meeting of worship had never been 
heard of in all Bucks County 

Where two or three are gathered to 

yvether in My name there am I in the midst 
of them, answered Abner with slow, gentle 
and firm emphasis 

John was teuched But he — hesitated 
Neither his pudgment nor his wishes favored 
the propesitiem. But after a moment, he 
suddenly and silently went in again He 
could, at least. sacrifice his selfish desires 

So he opened the windows to the fresh 
south breeze, and followed his aged com 
panion to the gallery where they were accus 
tomed to sit side bw sicle But no thought 
of worship quieted his mind. There was no 


touching his 


devout waning. ne humble effacement of 
self before the Most High All Nature was 
in glad commetron after the storm Vet, in 
the deep 1* rvading stillness of the roomy 
house the yvav twitter of birds and the 
rhythmic dripping of the wet foliage sounded 
almost weird 

But a sudden gush of song drowned the 
stillness in richest melody; a rollicking out 
burst, clear, vibrant, sparkling——the daring 
jubilant mimicry of a catbird swaying and 
prinking near the windews 

A thrush caught up his stolen note as if 


challenged Bluebirds, ortoles and = robins 
followed It was a mad, emulating chorus 
Sut at its hemht a gust of wind thrashed 


into the grove 
Beaten and crushed by the wind’'s rough 


w wild grapevines, trailing their 


usage th 
scented blowm about the thickets behind the 
sheds, sighed out a most delicious fragrance 
It floated in soft 


and “ ianede “Ss 


pufts through the open doors 
The place was redolent of 


its divine breath All Nature was at peace. 
. 
John sat in dreamy delight He was 


penetrated by a sense of Nature's jubilant 


charm All was joy, perfume and melody 


And vet in se glad a world he had thought 


of murdering his wn gladness for all time 
It was prepeaster Is bie wondered at him 
selt He smiled at himself with a touch of 
pity Ami when a wren a at omee burst 
deliriously pom the gurgling song of a 
black r 7 x ti wras aronuridd tl 
doorst . i wai . fair was th 
wift s f Iaoreathy. ¢ rowed and 
valu ¥ t I 1 ! t 

yas au ’ ' 

\ ¥! 
r . 
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EVENING POST 


stood a moment as if smitten into changeless 
stillness, and then went on slowly, softly 
‘He hath sent me to preach deliverance 
to the captives and recowermng of sight to 
the blind Turn ve’ turn yve'° saith the 
Lord ‘Seek ve first the kingdom of God 
‘No man can serve two masters If thy 
right eve offend thee pluck it out and cast it 
from thee “If thy mght hand offend thee 


cut it off and cast it from thee for “he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after Me is 
not worthy of Me’ Then ‘turn ve' turn 
ye'" “Stand ve om the ways, and see, and 


ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and ye— shall—tind — rest —to-—-your 
souls’ 

He ceased, standing motionless, lke one 
waiting Then, as the murmurous echoes 
died away he slowly turned, and, with re 
laxing features, put on his hat and sat down 

Not a sound broke the intense silence 
Without, Nature had fallen into sudden still 
ness. Within retgnedd a great solemnity 
John Carew sat bowed down to the dust 


These quaint sermons of Abner Dutton 
breathed an imlescribable fervor and im 


pressiveness. Framed always from the Word 


of God, the word struck home As a two 
edged sword it had pierced John Carew's 
soul In fierce self seeking he had battled 


down his conscience, and now his conscience 
rose against him, a giant in arms 
A touch aroused him It was Abner 


Dutton’s extended hand Like ome in a 
dream he put out his own Thev shook 
hands and rome The meeting was ended 


' 


We are likelyv te have cooler weather 
for a dav or two sand Aber w they went 
out, and round to the shreds 

John answered  mechanially But as 
Abner was driving off he stepped him. lean 
ing hastily acress the wheel 

How was it that thee came through the 
storm?"’ he asked him with unconscious 
emphasis 

7] was) constramed, Tohn 
Abner simply Farewell 

' Farewell 
stepping back 

With the one clear theught that he must 
go home he brought out hos buggy Arrived 
there, he found visiters meeting folk driven 
in by the storm When they left mt was mid 
afternoon 

Dorothy had strolled inte the bie. dim 
rose scented parlor, and Rachel was just 
ascending the stairs for her afternoon map 
Joho glanced toward the parlor He heard 
Dorothy moving about there Should he go 
in and have it all over at once? He shook 
his head He could net It would be 
plucking out his right eve cutting off his 
right hand, he must first gain strength on 
solitude He hastened through the hall to 
the back porch But at the foot of the steps 
Dorothy's voice turmed him about 

May I speak with vou a minute, John?” 
she asked, coming from the doorway and 
looking down at him 

Her cheeks were red. her eves full of 
intense trouble 

A terrible impulse came upon John Carew 


answe red 


sand John on hoarse response 


to take her in his arms and cast Heaven and 


its peace behind him forever Why should 
he torture himself and wrieve ber’ Had he 
not seem the folly cf it om the mus ‘ ilennee 
of the meeting hetise * Had met all Nature 
shown him his) right: tes bapeponine * And 
What happiness to call Dorothy | whe te 
have her always at hos sock his wife 


The blood coursing his veins hotly, he 


Pounded? ups the steges But as he seized her 
hands his face blanche! 
Ohh my Cond } ries 
It was! pr fane explet * th, ry «of 
i tempted sou Wit vw ID t! 
hands between hos ‘ 
Net now. after aw I i yong to 
the barn mow I awk Ine a 
have something t i 
The hurrving words wer t naued 
ble Before Deorethy quite rederstuod then 
he Was wore 
Very yvravelv amd sadiv os she it down 
behind the sc reeming \ ite At last she rose 
The sooner we ct . the tetter—ftin 
hom she " r real And fetchiny bier 
sun hat she walked q k te the bur 
fon f ti ter ? i 7 ft autment 
(hoor Was ajar “I teqpem anid steed 
transtined Jest ad stepped her 
It } amyresnt t aeT ' , r yt zal 
but Ye a mting thretiy 
thie tie r t ta ! Tt yreat ha 
trewr ther y fl t 4 wth “it 
heck tas ’ 
brokers 
! t I 1 tak 


we 


the open doorway of the little spare room 
On the bed lay the cap, neck kerchiefs. and 
gray silk which Rachel had hastily spread 
there when called down to her unexpected 
KUests at moeeeting tree 

Dyevothy regarded them curnously fro 
where she stood, and after a moment began 
to go nearer, little by little lke ome fase: 
nated, till clase to the bed With genmti« 
hands she straightened the gown. them ste 
smoothed a wrinkle from the under kerchref 
and then daintily lifting the cap she turmed it 


thoughtfally round and round As she did 
this, a quick, brilliant smile flashed to her 
grave eves and lips In a trie she had 


gathered up kerchiets and gown, and was in 
her own room 

Presently she reappeared, and like some 
old picture from its frame went sefth rus 
thing down the stairs to the parlor Stow Ty 
hesitatingly she crossed the doorsill 

John, erect ino ome of the old carved, 
claw footed chairs, sat near an ivy shaded 
window Heoheld an open book, and was 
vainly trying to read Decetved by the 
slow, silken rustle, he looked Up cApec ting 
to see Rachel The took slipped from hos 
Starting hand to the fthoor His pale fave 
grew paler still 

Dorothy ' he faltered hoarselsy 

Smiling and = mute leorethy advances 
Rachel's transparent cap covered the mut 
brown, riotous waves tucked behind her ears 
Rachel's gown, deftly pinned to her own 
Slight proportions, clung around ber on long 
straivht folds ated freee the perenne plaits t 
the transparent under kerchvef ateeut her 
shoulders poop al i prale punk Teme rust " 
Rachel sometimes wore one 

Phcow choos thee like re m thes «trex 

Jolin ? she iked brightly a she steqepeedt 
before him 


Phe impassioned lowe am Jeoten yaa 
kindled to a miuasteriog thane Then a great 
agony swept his white face He sprang up 


staggeringly with averted eves amd repellong 


hand extended palm outward She was se 


lovable, so adorable in her simple garh 


7 

Don't! he yasped chokingly ase 
Dorothy I am the weakest of the weak im 
my preat love The battle has been hardly 
won 1 orrtast — reenpeotarne « thee Tm oreothy 


The stramght and narrow path of Premed 
is the only safe path fer omy halting 


feet T must walk im at, on stray freer the 
Great Shepherd forever Tey pty ee away 
dear love! 

Dorothy stood Het onless tler eves 
shone on him like tender stars 

“Gro! repeated John faintly T is rnveore 


than Tecan bear — just mow 
“Oh! John, Lean never xz 
It broke the moment's stleteoe woth «heokony 
vehemence 
Phee can never go, Dhoreathy ? 
Bliss decanted fell Hh lemokcenel at ber oan 
breathless questioning 


As if Do conlel be decemved. [edu As if 
my first glance at your fliace, when your gut 
bic onrne comtaldl furl tee read your tr Pale ] 
Stopped you on the porch te emer 1 have 
chosen I shall alway Aer tw 


} 


with thee, John 


Joho felt himself trenntelimy Kh 1 oat 
bree 7 contd he really eat 

Three coming te the brienmd ! } 
own con tiem ” 

Ves, tl mviction that Daeerethy W ' 
(an fever t tpeart freer Jeol oar 
There 3 Poust) cone Sia\ ter t? ‘, 

Cand Jobin (} Joobur the pets t 
much suffering for mauyhet 

My  Ddorethis Hut m en } 
temo) tape strateht amd tu bis tae 
“ +} a beccautifu yiit 

bor sacotagebit «> t I 
} never i lea] ft 

bree ' 
tere rr for tt 4 
an hear i } tr ‘ 
And from tl lay I k 
fastly int it | »t 
\ i t tT f I ‘ 
Dorctl ! al per R 
Jobn jvent er her t ! k 
ice M [deoreot I» f 
(sen Tru art thie ‘ 
eee 


Henry M. Stanley's Cat \ 
of ftrienedst ’ Ore . 
affliction 
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After—the Deluge 


THE REBELLION OF THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER } 
By Annie Eliot Trumbull $ 
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It to night that'll be the last chance 
there'll be, mavylhe 
himself off in the other direction 

The two women walked together up the 
rough ascent, and turned into Rosaly’s Lane 
Mellonv walked wearily, her eves down, the 
red feather, in its uncurled, unlovely asser 
tiveness. looking more like the oriflamme of a 
forlorn hope than ever But Mrs. Pember 
I 


he muttered, as he flung 


' 
eld herself erect, and as if she were obliged 
carefully to repress what might have been the 
judged triumph 


Ira prolonged his walk beyond the limits 


of the little gray town, goaded by irritating 
pricks of resentment He would bear it no 

yer, so he told himself Mellony could 
take him or leave him He would be a 
tuching stock not another week, not another 
Lay If Mellony would not assert herself 


lid mother, he would 


yoaway and leave her And then he paused, 
had paused so often in the flood of his 
ver, faced by t re zation that this was 
t t Mrs Pember wanted, just what 
tisfy her, what she had been waiting 
for, that he . i x way ind leave 
‘NI ! on It Ss an exasperating 
} il tion and her triumph, or 
NI t ! her mother passed Captain 
| ry ¢ , i¢ wotait — ort ul at 1 stood 
’ ‘ ening thre fence 
’ ' ' rt ti r 
( “! 1 € capt Vt p 
s M Pember re 
mark Capt Phiipepens He spoke to the 
rrether it bre wked, net without sympathy, 
Vi I feud “es 

You reckoned on fetchin’ only one of 

em home, T tak t said Captain Smart 


I ain't responsible but for one of ‘om 


rey iMrs) Pember with some grimness, but 
th her eve verted from Mellony’s crim 
rin fa 
( corbie thai ued M my agam 
Ml ’ eT t kelvy enough lookin’ 
man ber f ‘ erved Captain) Smart 
t k | t s! id be so set 
i th trvir t s miarryvil 


Without speaking Mellony and her mother 


entered the little house where thev lived, 
ind the voung girl sank down in the stiff, 
high backed rocker with its thin calico 


covered cushion tied with red braid, that 
steed by the windew (outside the summer 
night buzzed. and hummed, and breathed 
et odors Mrs) Pember moved about the 
room, Slightly altering its arrangements, now 
and = then woking it her daughter half 
furtively, as if waiting for her to speak; but 
Mellony’s head was net turned from the open 


Woindow ind she was utterly silent At last 
this immebilitv had a sympathetic effect upon 
the mother ned she seated herself mot) far 
from the girl, ber hands, with their promi 
nent knuckles and shrunken flesh, folded in 
‘ ter i ness, and waited while in 
the recon k vrew to dark I Mellony 
t r 4us f i wit! suuvestions that 
empl zed and detined her misery In her 
tturbulent or passionate nature, the acme 

f it f suffering had 
been ! l Hithert this suffering had 
! ! f t perplexed, patient, submissiy 
kind tonight tl beauty of the softly 
descending wlocs the freedom of the placid 
harbeor. t t tof her usually vielding 

ver deepened it into something: acute 

NI hy ked her mother, with a touch 

of that t t ‘ ippeared only in her 
v did you count 

v N k tes A 

vy anything 
M e she tried to 


‘! s ny as | ve 
| h r—nor speak, if 
l t t what I meanto do 11] 
1 1 do any ny but trust work and shut my 
ey ind and live f Ive got to Her 

broke. and she turned her head away 
from the open window and looked straight 
Infore her into the shadowed room Her 
mother moved uneasily ind her knotted 
hands grasped the arms of the stiff chair 

Me ceniy she said vou ve no call to 

? x . 

Iver ill to talk at al Ive no place 
nvwher I’m net anvbods I haven't any 
fe of mv own The keen brutalitv of the 

thoughtlessness ef vouth, and its ignoring of 
ill t st se of its own happiness 
came liv fro the lips of submissive 
NM drs Is <T q vered under it 
. 
\ y Mi ny she 
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“It's because I’ve been— it's } 
save you from what I have been 
You know that,”’ she sai 
I don’t want to be saved." re+ 
other quickly and sharply 

The older woman was faced by i Situation 
she had never dreamed of —a demand ms 
allowed to suffer! 

‘“ T want you to have a happy lift 

‘A happy life!’’ flashed the gir ‘ And 
you're keeping me from any life 4: ‘all’ 
That's what I want—life, my own 3); 


Te, not 
what anybody else gives me of theirs Why 


use I'd 


as I do it Ido 


Tned the 


to be 


shouldn't I have what they have, even if it's 
bad now and then? Don’t save me in spite 
of myself! Nobody likes to be saved in 
spite of themselves.’’ 

It was a long speech for Mellon A large 
moon had risen, and from the low } rizon 


sent golden shafts of light almost into the 
room; it was as if the placidity of th. night 
were suddenly penetrated by something more 
glowing Mellony stood looking down 


at 
her mother like a judge Mrs. Pember 
gazed at her steadily, unflinching], 
* 
‘I’m going to save you, Mellony.’’ she 
said, her indomitable will making her voice 


harsher than it had been, ‘‘ whether you want 


to be saved or not I'm not voir Z to have 
you marry, and be sworn at ar cuffed 

Mellony moved to protest, but her strength 
was futility beside her mother’s at a time 
like this I'm not going to have you slave 
and grub, and get blows for your pains I'm 


going to follow you about and set wherever 
you be, whenever you go off with Ira Kaldwin 
if that'll stop it; and if that won't, I'll try 
some other way—I know other wavs. I'm 
not going to have you marry! 

With a slight gesture of despair Mellony 
turned away. The flash had burned itself 
out The stronger nature had _ reasserted 
itself. Silently, feeling her helplessness 
frightened at her own rebellion, now that it 
was over, She went out of the room 

Mrs. Pember sat silent in her turn, review 
ing her daughter's resentment, but the matter 
admitted no modifications in her mind: her 
duty was clear, and her determination had 
been taken long ago. Neither did she fear 
anything like persistent opposition; she 
knew her daughter's submissive nature 

Brought up in a country village, an earnest 
and somewhat apprehensive member of the 
church, Mrs. Pember had married early in 
life, under what she had since yrown to 
consider a systematic illusion conceived and 
maintained by the Evil One, but which was, 
perhaps, more logically due to the discon 
certing good looks and decorously restrained 
impetuosity of Captain) Pember himself 
Possibly he, too, had been the victim of an 
illusion, not believing that austerity of 
principle could exist with such bright eves 
and red cheeks as charmed him in the 
country. girl At least, he never hesitated 
subsequently, not only to imply, but to state 
baldly, a sense of the existence of injury 
Captain Phippeny was one of those sailors 
whom the change of scene, the wide know! 
edge of men and of things, the hardships ind 
dangers of a sea life broaden at 
tolerant and somewhat — wise Captain 
Pember had been brutalized by them 


e 


Mrs. Pember always looked back 


vears of her married life with a let 
With the rigid training of her so ewhat 
dogmatic communion still potent now 
listened in a_ horrified expectancy, rather 
actual than figurative, for the ! ns t 
strike or the earth to swallow r I 
chalant husband Nor was this 

The weakness for grog, unfortuna suf 
posed to be inherent in a naut stence 
was carried by ¢ aptain Pember to ext 
inconsiderate even in the eves 0! faring 
public; and when, under its fluence, 
he knocked his wife down a! nes 
Mellony, the opinion of this ei 
declared itself on the side of the 5 Ww fe 
a unanimity which is not always? — 
upon in such cases In fact, her edans 


had, as it were formalized 
somewhat vague details of Mr: : 1 
conception of the place of futur 


when her husband died as ¢t sult r 
a brawl, he continued to mitig " gh 
of the event by leaving in his ™ pai 
haunting fear, that perhaps s! —— 
be so unmistakably glad of it 2 


fr 


So, with Mellony’s growth 

to womanhood, the burning Tes ; 
former unmarried state had | a 
no less burning resolve that het = 
never suffer as she had suftet 
be guarded from matrimons 
That she failed to distinguts! 
viduals, that she fale 
Baldwin was destitute 
— sharpened vis 


ted I Pen 











we 


lo 





Yoril 16, 1898 


ind looked out of the window which 
to the head of her bed A little 
, stone's throw from the house on 
it which were moored several boats 
to the fishermen about It was as 
oht: a stooping figure, dim and hazy 
rning fog, which blurred the nearest 
ind veiled the more distant, was 
» one of the boats 
(mg fishing early,” 
ier which of 'em it ts 
this light 
he stood and looked out upon the 
world It would soon be sunrise. 
Ml hile. the earth was silent save for the 
Jing of the untired waves that 
rose and fell in this” sheltered 
the land had been at rest through 
1} rt night, but they had climbed and 
iin steadily through its hours; the 
d soon have faded into the haze 
the boat floated away from its 
It seemed propelled without 
quietly it) slipped through the 
In the bottom lay the sail and the 
idowy mass; the boat itself was 
than a shadow, as it glided on into 


she said to herself 
They are all 


er fog which received and enveloped 
in unknown vague future which 
ind vet held promise and welcome 
vcr glanced at the clock It was 
but to go back to bed was hardly 
Phe sun was already begin 
nt through the fog. She dressed, 
ny the door of the room where 

\l ! ept, began to make the fire 
| morning broadened and blazed into 
ind the whole town was making 
its breakfast Mellony was later 
ial -her mother did not hear her 
ihout even; but she was unwilling 
rh her; she would wait a while longer 
efore calling, her At last, however, the 
tion of the immorality of late rising 
longer be ignored, and she softly 

ithe knob of Mellony’s door. 


= 


sie had been mistaken in supposing that 
vas asleep; the girl must have risen 

ind Slipped out, for the room = was 

t ind Mrs. Pember paused, surprised 
it had not heard her go It must have 
ile She was getting kindling wood in 

rd that Mellony had left by the street 
\nd what could she have wanted so 

ear nthe village?—for to the village she 
' have gone; she was nowhere about the 


tt lace, Whose flatness dropped, treeless, 
hore Her mother went again to the 
Kitchen and glanced up and down the water- 


Phere was noone on the litthe wooden 
ind the boats swung gently by its side, 
wh among them, so Mellony had not 

gone out m= that Yes, she must have gone 

to the village, and Mrs. Pember opened the 

loor and scanned the wandering little 
It was almost empty 

With the vague uneasiness that unaccus 

ind unexplained absence always pro 

it with no actual apprehension, Mrs 

ent back to her work. Mellony 

mild whims of her own, but it 

ny that she should have left her 

disorder, the bed unmade; that 

her studious neatness With a 

mness Mrs. Pember ate her break 

Of course, no harm had come to 

but where was she? Unacknow!l 


Kt 


hadow of Ira Baldwin fell across 
er Had Mellony cared so much 


t} t 


lat her disappointment had driven 

mething wild and fatal? She did 

question, but her lips grew white 

it the faintest suggestion of it 

she went to the door, meaning 

nd up the street to look for her 
something withheld her 

juite nine o clock when she saw 


peny coming up the street She 
ind watched him approach His 
re rolling than ever, as he came 
vare vr, and he glanced furtivels 
her house, and then dropped his 


pretended not to have seen her 
mpatient to have him reach her 
Vv pressed her lips together and 
At last he stood 
her door-stone, his hat in his 
The vellow shirt and the leathern 


more rigidly still 


‘ 


Vt 


re more audacious than ever, but 
rresolution, in every turn of his 
ind line of his weather beaten face, 


the place of kindliness 
. 
varm mornin’, Mis’ Pember he 


ore disconcerted than ever by her 
tiertnes 
i good wavs to tell me that 


Pipoeny 


I did Leastwavs. I didn't he 


THE SATURDAY 


**Mellony married! Strangely enough 
she had not thought of that. She grasped 
the doorpost for support 

“Yes, she up and married him.’ went on 
the Captain more blithely I hardly 
thought it of Mellony,”’ he added in’ not 
unpleasurable reflection nor vet of Ira 

‘Nor l, either." Mrs Pember's lips 
moved with difficulty Mellony married! 
The structure reared with tears and pravers, 
the structure of Mellony’s happiness, seemed 
to crumble before her eves 

“And IT was to give vou this and from 
the lining of his hat the Captain drew forth a 
folded paper. 

“Then you knew about it?’’ said Mrs 
Pember, ina flash of cold wrath 

“No, no, TI didn’t. My daughter's boy 
brought this to me, and I was to tell you they 
was married And why they set the job onto 
me the Lord He only knows!" and Captain 
Phippeny wiped his heated forehead with 
feeling; ‘‘ but that's all I know 

Slowly, her fingers trembling, she unfolded 
the note. 

‘T have married Ira, mother,’ she read 

He took me away in a boat early this 


morning It was the only way I will come 


back when you want me If lam to be un 
happy, Pd rather be unhappy this way I 
can’t be unhappy your wav any longer I'm 


sorry to yo against you, mother; but it's my 


life, after all, mother, not yours Mellony 


As Mrs. Pember'’s hands fell to her side 
and the note slipped from her fingers, the 
daily tragedy of her married life seemed to 
pass before. her eyes She saw Captain 
Pember reel into the house; she shuddered 
at his blasphemy; she felt the sting of the 
first blow he had given her; she cowered as 
he roughly shook Mellony’s little frame 

“She'd better be dead!"’ she murmured 
““T wish she was dead.”’ 

Captain Phippeny pulled himself together 
‘No, she hadn’t—no, vou don’t, Mis’ Pem 
ber,’ he declared stoutly ‘You're making 
amistake. You don't want to see Mellony 
dead any more'n IT do She's only got 
matfried, when all's said and done and 
there's a sight of folks gets married and none 
the worse for it Ira Baldwin ain't any great 
shakes—I dunno as he is; he’s kinder light 
complected and soft spoken—but he ain't a 
born fool, and that’s a good deal, Mis’ 
Pember.’’ He paused impressively, but she 
did not speak. ‘* And he ain't goin’ to beat 
Mellony, cither; he ain't that sort I guess 
Mellony could tackle him, if it came to that, 
anyhow. I tell you, Mis’ Pember, there's 
one thing vou don’t take no reckonin’ on 
there’s a difference in husbands, there's a 
ter’ble difference in) ‘’em!"’ Mrs.) Pember 
looked at him vaguely Why did he go on 
talking? Mellony was married “Mel 
lony’s got one kind, and you-——well,’’ he 
went on, with cautious delicacy, ‘' somehow 
you got another. TI tell you it’s husbands as 
makes the difference to a woman 

Mrs. Pember stopped, picked up the note 
turned and walked into the living room and 
sat down She looked about her with that 
sense of unreality that visits us at) times 
There was the chair in which Mellony sat the 


night of her rebellious outbreak —Mellony 
her daughter, her married daughter Other 
women talked about their married daugh 
ters eastiy enough, and she had pitied 
them: now she would have to talk so, too 
She felt unutterably lonely Her household 
like her hope, was shatte red She looked up 
and saw that Captain Phippeny had followed 


her in and was standing before her 


. 

Mis) Pember he said I thought 
mebhbe. now Mellonyv was married, vou 'd | 
thinkin of matrimony vourself agen 4 
Mrs. Pember gazed at him dumb t en | 
ws oif she must all ato once have become 
mother person Matriment had belated 
become domesticated, a t were Her eve 
traveled over the horseshoe charm and the 
long gold chain, as she listened, and from 
pocket to pocket And |] wanted to iy 
that I'd like to have vou think of me, if) you 
was making out the papers for another 
Vv Vage Ihe first mate I tiled with she 
savs to me when she died, ° You've been a 
good husband, Phipperns SAN hye I 


wouldn't say anythin’ to you, [T wouldnt 
take the resk, if she hadn't said that to me 
Mis Pember ind Tom tellin t ter you Pow 


because there's such a cifference md | feel 
encouraged by it to ask you to try me Id 

ke vou to marry me Ml Pernboer 

It w ‘ my spe } ned tt Captain w 
neartosuft it nN ! t fit t 
he wat het t k nt } 
waited for her to ret t} ear { 
hor 9 rela 4 br P i 
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Ephraim gave a start, 
wh dit 
“TT don't see's we can get along 
without takin’ a boarder in 

aaa Hlow ee 

‘IT say I don't see's we can get along 
Without takin’ a boarder tn."’ 

tS 

Ephraim stooped over the washbench 





again 

Ephrum,’’ said his mother sternly, from 
her great chair near the window don't 
choo slush the water around so You always 
kuphemy takes an’ 


mops up the floor after you ev'ry time you 


slush it around so 


wash 

Oh, FT don't mind.’ said) Fuphemy 
cheerfully She was flying about the big 
kitchen, lightly setting the dinner on the 
table Your maw an’ me's been talkin’ it 
all over Ephrum— about the boarder l 
mean Skillingses have took one oi mn 
Mis’ Skillings was here this mornin she 


says it helps out like evrything 
Phat so?") said Ephrain 
Heran his tingers through his moist hair 
and sat down at the table, pulling his) chair 
up with a squeak kuphemy wheeled his 
mother’s chair to the table 
“IT don't see's we'd ever get that mortgage 
paid off at this rate, Ephrum A boarder an 
lodger ‘u'd pay twenty dollars a month, an 
‘u'd be most all clear gain, we got so many 
eves an’ vegetables, an’ so much cream an 
butter goin’ to waste."’ 
Hunk!’ said Ephraim 
Then Kuphemy settled down to her dinner 
softly, like a bird to its nest She began to 
talk of something else She was a wise 
young woman, and she knew how to manage 
her cousin Ephraim and bring him around 


“Your elbow's better, ain't it Aunt 
Charlotte? [see you can use it some 

Mrs. Worden’s countenance fell 

“Oh, ves, it's better now she said ina 
“but no knowin’ when it'll 
go to actin’ up ag’in Between it an’ omy 
knee! One of ‘em has to start up ev'ry once 
in so often, or it wouldn't be them Poicln't 


mournful tone 


vou have time to clean your lamp thies afore 
dinner, Euphemy 7 
“Yes, Lecould of, said kuphemy, with a 
guilty look, “but To owent out to get the 
dandyline greens, an’ got to findin’ four leaf 
clovers I] found seventeen I could of, af 
it hadn't ben for thet 
Well. af vou had of, vou'd of got through 


with your work that much sooner this after 
Phonon J never «4 

Who'd you take in? isked) koyphraim 
uddenly kuphemy looked puzzled 


}flow bophiruen 7 


Psay, who d you take mm to board 7 


Ooh The snall dissembler deliberated 
i moment with drawn brow Dhven hier 
face cleared Wis how shoot that 4 tithy 
leacdy that teachin on the red Choolhotuse 
Palid hear she wanted a boardin’ place ke 
everythin She pays twenty dollars, too 

Her that come into church last Sunediy 
with her hair frizzled all over her head, and 
them | real he hoch icdanyviin’ all around 
tl bor ‘ } ' it 

Poy byt ! J i th 
‘ ' ‘ \ ’ ‘ hy ’ 

We thre ‘ dont vianit 
} raim glares ’ }? 

t f t i t I 
‘ teier ft tr } ' | b it 
niodest ve beebias d ! it ne 
° 
boul blushed fant i ! 

\ ‘ mipliment t het f s ane 
k.phrain sere envayged . hice ‘ 
peat f re ' t } r fe eres ! 
pla sith the exception of ber « 
ver et and wist! Her ft ber '" 
hair went a freon bie { ttle per 
eat eT af 

Joat f i Nir Vorde: 
j tf} } t “ ! ? ‘ . . 
\\ . : P 
I } 
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Sevsessesesseeece 


keeping her eves on him Ido wish vou'd 
take me I won't be a bit of trouble really 
and truly She cast down her long lashes 
demurely 

Fuphemy looked at Ephraim ino a kind of 
terror, fully expecting that he would annihy 
late this audacious young person with one 
of his awful glances before which she her 
self invariably quatled 

Po her amazement he said 

Well, set right down an’ have a bite o 

dinner We'll talk it) over Set a place 
huphemy 

Mrs) Worden blushed across her eves 

We ain't got much of a dinner to day 

she said, with a sickly smile It's jest a 
picked up) dinner —seriddin’s 1 omay ) 
We'd always give you a better n this if you 
boarded) her kuphemy (ud) fairly hump 
herself to see that evrything was up te the 


top notch Your name i Sadie Milne. amt 
it? This is my sen He expects to be one 
o the trustees nmext term she added wath 
an air of poricle blis father was cme ateore 
him Ve we've been a talkin’ about taken 
a boarder in, but LT do know she looked 
the young woman over furtively we amet 
much on style bere We have good plain 
victuals, an) buphemy's a good cook season 
with butter and thicken with cream! Phvat 

my receipt for a good cook but we amt 
much on style We never was much on it 

. 


“Tim not, either said the young woman 


letting two dimples come out to enjoy the 


fil This dinner os good enough for one 
My what) cream! J saw vou at church 
Sunday he satd to bophrain Vou sat 
behind me I'd have known you anyvwher 
again You were so seo. different you 


know, from all the other men 

NX yvlow like the sunset spread over 
Eephraim’s face He swallowed some potate 
so suddenly that he almost choked Hh 
mother took amental mventory of his charms 
with a dazed air How different? °° she 
demanded, while kuphemy thrilled and 
quivered with price 

The teacher blushed and toyed with a but 
of bread, squeezing it inte a small cube 


Oh, 1 don't know she faltered He 
IS SO SO distinguished looking and so 
er Il thought he was a State Senator whe 
concluded = lamedly pute Overcome with 


confusion, but ftimcling strengych to give 
Ephraim one brief and eloquent look 

Phere wa t great silence houphemy 
could do nothing: but look at him wath all ber 
love and pride inc ber tender eve 

At last | miether sar 


Well Tim ure Phere was another 
tlenee Well Tom sture he coma 
have been cme if bed wanted te I} prise 
Hter chest velled out proudly H 
yriany father vit conne It int t , ite 
Well, Fophrom. what you got te say? De 
you want to take a boarder mi? Dye MI 
Milne wants to know right off 

Ia ! i enon '" ' { } rain 
thy ca Sica fiacecd aur woke ‘ ! 
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Mebbe what, Ephrum ? She was etill 
regarding him w th astonished eves 

Why, I didn't know but what —mebbe 
Ido best shave twice a week I «didn't 
khow 

Wohi you never have have you 
bopehrum 7 

No. | never have he replied with a 
kind of fierce impatience ] just thought 
mebbe Td best. that's all 


huphemy pondered silently 
You wasnt thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 
was vou, bphrum 
No | wasn't thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres 


ere spore d srascibly 


huphemy ! 
She sighed he Iplessly 
Well, I don't see what on earth put 
shavin’ into your head, kphrum, on a 
Wednesday night Of course, you can shave 
fyou want to. but if your mother or me had 
of wanted you to shave on a Wednesday 
ht vou couldn t of been druy to do it Se 


Evidently Ephraim saw for he came to 


thre ippert table wath a in, blue upper lip 
iH hair was brushed carefully and)=sohis 
aristhaaned sere both buttoned 
Alwa n summer evenings Ephraim sat 
on thre front tep oking his pipe ind 
wher huphen had washed the dishes, 
trained the milk, and a sted his almost 
Phar ipote mother ¢ bec! he usually had a 
few «le j moment 1 tare when he 
’ it ane t beside him. resting cone 
tir im upon his knee, ar be happy 
° 


I it night there were more 


than usa It was late when she went out 
inte the sweet. cool night niyvy to find the 
young teacher stretched juxurioausly in her 
hammock which kophraim bh ad swung for her 
that evening between the wall and a porch 
pullar She nestled among many cushions 
with her pretty arms thrown back above her 
head anal te mi foot na inlet lipper 
hanging over the edge of the hammock 
huphemy stood motionless 


Woy. kphrum You amt a smokin 
No. said: kuphraim 
Woy wey ain't you? 
Cobh. because 
Hecause what, Ephrum? What ailded 
vou to might 7 
Oh, nothin’ ailded me, *kuphemy I 
didn't want te, that's all 
Oh, the problems that one day may bring 
forth! huphemy stood with her arms 
hanging stiffly by ber sides The very earth 
seemed to be slipping from under her 
bphraim with a blae upper lip in the middle 
ofthe week. and Ephraim on the front steps 
Without a pipe am his mouth! 
At last she said. with a sound of tears in 





hen vence Oh. kophraum, vou must of been 
feelin’ sick Be vou aygom to have a 
fever again?’ 
Oh, Lord—ne!' said) Ephraim eh 
wish vou wouldn't pester so What makes 
Ou pester bouphemys 
bappobvenny called a stern voice from an 
pen wit s above them you come up 
hie “A 
She went wearily up to her aunt's room 
hie idyvowas sitting upon bed with a gray 
equiilt it ted fret A candle spluttered ona 
tthe tiabsle at thre ead of the bed Her eves 
set ingve witl ! t\ 
What wa \ into kephrum a talkin 
il t j an there vad 
Why. he wasnt smokin in’ oT thought 
hes tof been feelin’ sick 
Ar wis the 
N He thared a yp because I asked 
| tsee ow t atlded him It kind 
efor fear there was somethin’ the 
tter with hin Ile never haved before 
Wet , 
I x t re ant much the matter 
sith be bovnpohvernyyy IL wouldn't 5 to gittin 
' i wa ul Phere aint a man 
alive that vortl i wit like vou gittin 
airt als t Ne ttve he added « sutiously, 


the teacher dont like tobacco smoke 


(>) Fphrum ud never of stopped for 
that. Aunt Charlotte I didn t use to like it 
either Dont vou remember when I first 
come here it used to make me awful sick, but 
re went right on smokin 

Ves. LT remember The old woman had 
ihatatof laving the bony tinogers of her right 
hand in the hollows etweoen the knuckles of 


the left when She was vexed or perplexed 


She did this now. fitting them in carefully 
ind then looking down at them without 
seeing them Hier bard 1 face softened to 
i rt | t\ tenulerie for thre y | 
boule, } et 
| yir beers \ ‘ k f x 
. Her ' i ' her 
'? 
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So I just thought 
The girl toppled forward s 
through sheer surprise 


starve d hearted orphan 


here mush right now-- it's splutterin: so 


you all tired out ? 


had felt so desolately 


pull ny her grim 


couldn't keep up with ! 


she w hisye read 


hand encour ipettoys 


After that she had given up all hope of his 


any girl to be loved by Ephraim 
sheets for kephraim’s bed 
silent summer nights, 
whole world seemed to be aching 


so strong that it was like 


kisses and tender wavs, she sprang up in her 
white couch in terror and commenced telling 


in front of the glass a primpin 


wouldn't budge 


so much more work 
ITean't go along of 


that something 











Just inside the door she paused—and in 
that moment all her problems were solved 
Why, you're not really engaged to her, 


Ephraim?’ the teacher was saying Not to 
Fuphemy ? 
Yes, Lam,’’ Ephraim answered sullenly 
Im engaged to her fast enough I 
wish 
Oh, Ephraim There was a sob in the 
teacher's voice She threw her head down 


upon her arms, which were resting upon the 
step above her; this brought her very close 
to Ephraim’s knee. ‘‘ Oh, Ephraim! You'd 
ought to have told me before! 
Wiy, wy ought 17°’ asked Ephraim 
stupidly 
The teacher's shoulders shook with sobs 


She moved an inch closer to his knee After 
a little Ephraim put out one big hand and 
pulled her sleeve clumsily “Oh, say—w'y 


ought I to of told you before ?”’ 

She did not reply, but) presently she 
slipped her hand, white and soft as deep 
napped velvet, up to his wrist and began 
fumbling in a heartbroken way with his 


wristbands Then she said jerkilyv, with a 
twitch of her shoulders after every word 
I —hoyn you'll—be happy—with her.”’ 


Wiv. vou see 
She don't think about anything, though”’ 
her voice was muffled in sobs excepting 
things to —to—eat She won't ever—see 
that vou look like i S—Senator I know 
he don't think is much—of vou is 
As) what demanded Ephraim He 
commenced to swell out and take on a pom 


As—as some might,’’ she concluded 
lamely She slid her curved hand along his 
wrist and gave one little, childish sob 

At once Ephraim did what she had been 


trving to tempt him to do all summer. He 
took her cool, flower like hand in his big hot 
one Then he held it stiffly and gingerly, 


as if he didn't know exactly what to do with 
it after he had it 

Her soft fingers closed around his She 
moved a little closer and laid her head 
against his knee in a childish way 


‘You'll never be--a—S-——Senator with her 

for ai wife she sobbed ‘**You need 
somebody—to be--to be proud —of you, and 
to — to love—vou rn 

Suddenly Ephraim cleared his throat 
Then he spoke loudly and distinctly 

‘T wish I hadn't been in such an ail-fired 
hurry about askin’ her I'd best of 
waited: an’ I might just as well of, for all 
of anvbody else awantin’ her. The only 
thing 1s ‘ 

All this time Fuphemy had stood there with 
straining eves and ears It simply had not 
eceurred to her that she was seeing and 
hearing what was not intended for her It 
did not occur to her now, as she turned and 
went groping blindly upstairs. Only—she 
had strength to bear no more So she went 

She got into her room and turned the kev 
in the lock; then she fell face downward 
upon her white, nun like couch 

Oh, dear God, dear God she praved, 

be with me to night I'm in awful trouble 
an’ Tean't pray what I want to pray, for the 
words all stop in my throat and choke me up 


Just help me I can’t never bear it alone 
I know how many people need you worse'n 
I do—poor mothers with little dead babies 


and children with dead mothers—but, oh 
dear Lord, I'm in awful trouble, an’ my dear 
mother is dead, too I can't tell anybody 
but vou Help me 
Phe next morning Ephraim was harnessing 
e horses out at the barn when he heard a 
ft sound behind him He looked up with 
i start 
Luphemy stood there, white-faced, holding 
ithin gold ring toward him 
Ephrum,’’ she said, ‘‘ I—I've made up 
my mind I don’t want to get married 


Here's yvour ring. Don't vou think it's anv 
thing vou've done, Ephrum. I don't want 
to get married—that’s all I won't never 
marry anvbody else Don't think there's a 


man on earth I'd ruther marry’n you, for 
there ain't, Ephrum. I just don’t want to 
marry anvbody 

Ephraim moved his great feet heavily 
His eves fairly bulged 

‘ Euphemy—what-a-say?"’ 

She said it all over patiently, but in little 
jerks There was such an awful throbbing 
in her throat 

A queer mixture of resentment and relief 
showed in Ephraim’s face He reached out 
clumsily and took the ring from her. 


7 
Well, of course he said stifflv, ‘‘ you 
don't have to marry me if vou don't want to 
I guess there's just as good fish in the sea as 
ever Ss been caught 
Ig ece ther « Eephr 


He took a long. angt od “— A girl 
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Her lips trembled She tur: 


and went toward the hous« Fy = - 
after her, unwillingly taking sti. é te 
good points y 
She's got a mighty good fever i 
muttered reluctantly “T never see 


look so mighty fine before. IT wond:+ what 
got into her, anyhow! "’ ss 


y days e . 7 , 
As day passed Ephraim’s resentment 





increased and his relief diminish. He set 
to work in dogged stubbornness + liscover 
Euphemy s reason for changing h.+ mind 
The desire to do so possessed him trong), 
that he even neglected to announ « rn 
dom to Miss Milne There was enty of 
time, he reflected, seeing she was n love 
with him While he was engaged te 
Euphemy the teacher's languishing o\ ertyres 
had thrilled his pulses with a cd: us fire 
having the incomparable flavor of for! iden 
fruit. He had felt, with much bitterness 
that in plighting his troth to Euphemy he 
had lost a priceless gem. But now that he 
might have the gem, if he would | began 
to detect hitherto unsuspected flaws in jt 
Unconsciously Euphemy had made 1 vrand 
coup in the whist-like game of She 
had changed places with the tea , th 
was now the forbidden fruit. If the teacher 
had been aware of this she w } 

changed her tactics, for she unders: 1 that 
it is only when a man is not free to make 
love himself that he can be stirr: g 
it made to him At all other t t is 
intolerable, and irritates instead of pleasing 

7 


Certainly Ephraim did not realize this 
himself He intended to marry the teacher 
but, of course, there could be no hurry about 
mentioning it 

He studied Euphemy with sullon patience 
He had always looked upon her as a little 
plain, domestic thing, who would make an 
obedient, uncomplaining wife: one who would 
cheerfully perform the work of a help 
and a hired man, ‘tend the ‘* derrs wait 
upon his mother, give him a peact bbler 
with whipped cream for supper every night 
and still have time to raise a nice tamily of 
boys girls were useless things 

Now, through much and close observation 
he found the truth borne in upon him that 
her eves were deep and wistful; that her 
mouth was sweet, and her figger round 
and full of tempting curves that were 
accented by the simple gown. she wore 
And, then, her cooking! 

One night at supper, between great mouth 
fuls of his favorite dessert, he said suddenly 
to the teacher, ‘* Say, can you make a peach 
cobbler?’ 

She gave him a reproachful glan 

“A peat h-cobbler'! Can 1 make the 
moon ?*' 

‘Well, vou might learn,’’ he said stiffly 
‘* Euphemy ‘u'd learn you in no time 

‘“ Kuphemy'’s got enough to do w thout 
learnin’ people to cook that’s old enough t 
know how if they'd a-wanted poke up 
his mother, glaring at him I 
learned to cook an’ slave te git! gag 
off o' farms instid o' fool t 
a-sewin’ ruffles an’ ribbon all o1 

The teacher burst into a mer ug 
‘Oh, now, Mrs. Worden, I'm at 
don't like my ruffles 

I can't sav I do, ma’am ] t like 
the red poppies a-danglin’ arout r ha 
neither Thev' re too actressy fer 

Euphemy jumped up 

‘* Have some more of the cobb: {unt 
Charlotte.’’ she said hurried|s Oh, now 
do take just a little bit more 


o 


One pleasant Sunday, com 
church with the teacher, Ephr 
standstill at the parlor door 
red plush sofa sat Euphemy 
and close, very close, to her. 1! rag 


high-backed chair, sat Judge N sh 
wife had been such a farnous « S 
keeper, and who had been dead f. 
He owned the largest farm and ! fit - 
house in the country. He sat \ — 
black coat-tails hanging strats \ 
both sides of his chair, and the $ 
fingers set stiffly together ina shape 
above his knees ? 
Euphemy got up quickly and «o- vard 
the door : 
‘Oh, you back, Ephrum? Juc. s 
come to spen’ the day You 
while I get dinner, will vou’ ie 


Ephraim grunted. The Juce 


her with a beautiful beam in i 
‘“An’ after dinner, Miss ! 


said blandlv, lifting his voice 
a little buggy ride if you r ; 
You've never seen my house a! 


ld ¢ 
rl St 


want that you sh 
Ephraim ?’’ 
How are you?” said I 


Been to meeti! 








kly 
red 
her 


he 
her 


it's 


ent 
set 
ver 
nd 

gly 


tt 


ve 
to 


16, 1898 


[here ain't one so qualified to 
That's certain, Ephraim 


cs wile 

‘inner the Judge lifted Euphemy 
into his buggy and drove away 

mys breast swelled with rage 

he hissed out. ‘‘ Darned old 

won't have him if she 
have me! But his heart quailed 

house an’ farm in the country,’’ he 


wuh! 
(,uess she 


| bitterly. ‘An’ horses and cows! 
\ a Judge. I reckon if she’s good 
for a Judge she'd of been good 
for a Senator. I'd like to know 


ded her an’ changed her mind.”’ 
ida springing step and a flutter of 


the stairs. He gave a start and 


t mn 
r the barn 
rain,’ called the teacher tenderly, 
bh valked on as if he had not heard. 
followed a wretched month for poor 
| n The old, meek Euphemy, unno- 


| unfeted, ready to run like a dog at 
was no more; in her place had 
veet, blushing girl, with a Judge at 
ind a countyful of admirers coming 
er buggy-riding, or to apple-bees 
| looked on with grim silence 
\ vere the red poppies and the lan 
lances of the pretty s¢ hool-teacher 


* 
my's the belle o' the county,"’ 

| his mother, with a triumphant 
n her throat ‘*] never see a 

ut soan’ git so pretty She never 
hing made of her before 's the 
The Judge is just a-dyin’ t’ git 
amoonin’ around like a sick ca’f 
dl a-runnin’ after her, but he's 
He keeps a-hintin’ awful strong 
travelin’ through Europe. Land 


ki he's rich enough 

{to travel The Judge 

rat the Judge!"’ hissed out Ephraim 

H meda chair against the wall and flung 
tout of the kitchen. 

\t last a mooniight night came. 

y riding with the Judge. 

eleven o'clock. They lin 

little while, then” the 

EKuphemy came slowly 

Ephraim was sitting on 


iuphemy always 





Euphemy 
vy They did 
turn until 
t the gate a 
rove away 
path alone. 
t ste ps 
| hemy!? 
bkiphraum ?°' 
\re vou a goin’ to marry that galoot?”’ 


Plow 


It vou mean the Judge,’’ said Euphemy, 
ynitv, ‘' DT don’t know He's asked 

ked, an’ Thave to make up my mind 

t rrow night It's awful hard I—don't 


m just as I'd ought; but he's been 
sme, an’—an'’—-after you get married 
| nt have anywheres to goto. He'll let 

your mother and wait on her as long 
Ves He's offul good."’ 


He an angel, ain't) he?’’ snarled 
Ephraim Now let me tell you that I've 
bye isked an’ asked, too, an’ I’ve yot to 

iy my mind. An’ what I do depends 


it you do.”’ 
cried Euphemy, with a burst 
“What do you want 
Oh, Ephrum, I heard 
to the teacher out here 
you wished you hadn't 
hoa hurry about askin’ me!’”’ 
did? Euphemy! 
I did I didn’t mean 


rum! 
nate reproach 
it way for? 
rd you said 


wht -when 


to, but—— 
a 


vas a long silence. Then Ephraim 
ently 
emy, was that what ailded you?”’ 
t Ephrum 
He pondere da time silently 

IT was an all-fired fool I'm 
o see through her now I don't 
i flared up and marry 
! to make out) what 
aigh? Well, 
marry her if 
voman on earth I ain't got a fine 


Was 


wouldn't 
een trying 

Phat'’s it, 
I wouldn't 


now, 


she was 


house, or a horse an’ buggy, an’ I 
ke you around travelin’, but I'd 
irry vou ’n any girl alive.’ 
rum!’ her voice trembled. ‘* Don't 

it unless you're sure 

I'm sure 
t vou say that if you think you'd ever 
our mind ag’in. It ‘u’d—it ‘'u’d— 
ver will I've found her out now. 


’ 
tV Str 


we'll git married real soon 
emy trembled closer to him. Sudden 
her courage 
faltered 
ou-—kiss me? 


rum she couldn't you— 


Mm ypave a start 
tasav, Kuphemy ? 
couldn't you—kiss me? 
cs said Ephraim, in the tone he 
ive used if she had asked him to 
inn le He hesitated, and then 
lyave her i brief stubby kiss 
tin latish he saicl ] 
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HAD been engaged to Loftus fifteen 
years, and, when | passed my 
thirty-sixth birthday, the serene 
outlook promised that | would be 
engaged to him fifteen more Hie was three 
years my senior, stout, rather fair, with an 
ugly, charming face, the kindest heart in 
the world, and a strong, energetic will. At 
least, it 


seemed to be energetic in every 

direction except the way that led to 
marriage 

Not that I ever doubted the love of my 


Loftus, nor his fealty, but IT could not under 
stand why he seemed so blissfully content in 
being my lover, just my lover No 
could fill the rdle more perfectly, and his 
devotion established, 
stantly apparent in even the slightest detail 
that every one in Pimley, had 
grown up together, blamed me for Loftus’ 
probation, and T was openly reproached for 
dilly-dallying with so honest a man 
true a_ lover 1 could not 
inform the public at 
in particular, that 
a woman nay be, 


was so and so con 


where we 


ancl so 
consistently 
large, and my censors 
we I ispose d 
she cannot marry the man 
of her until he asks her to name the 
day, and this preliminary my betrothed had 
studiously avoided He never even remotely 
approached any avenue that might lead to 
the subjec t, though he occasionally referred 
very sweetly and tenderly to our life together 
in the future—that stayed so far away. 


however 


( hoi Se 


J 

Time, of course, brought about many 
other marriages in our immediate circle All 
my brothers and sisters went off ino regular 
order until there were lett with = father, 
only Tom, my youngest brother, and 
mysclf After a while Tom ‘‘ went on the 
road’ for a Boston commercial house, and 
finally was offered a chance in a new branch 
of the same concern just started in) Denver 


Po my great surprise, father not only urged 
his acceptance of the offer, but « SpPresse da 
strong desire to go with him and remain a 
year or two 

“ Dell won't want to leave 
remarked calmly, ‘‘ and any they Il be 
married before long, T suppose This had 
been a favorite supposition of father’s fora 
number of years. ‘We could go by way of 
Chicago and Uncle Eb and. the 
It's a trip I've always longed to take.”’ 

I listened to these words and felt them as 
if they had been blows of a clenched hand, 
but the pride by which an fell 
strong in me, as it is in many of the world’s 
commonplace and every day women I bit 


Loftus,’’ he 
Way, 


folks 


see 


angel Wits 


my lips to keep them from trembling as I 
said, ‘* Wouldn't it be lovely! such an alto 
gether new life and experience 

Yes, said father lightly, and IT loved, 
oh, how IT loved him for that speech! but it 


won't be such good fun without my daughter 


If she could only come—if there wasn't any 
question of that other fellow that can’t spare 
her : 
Ina moment I had made up my mind 
‘ But Tam going with you if you go I 
said smiling “What did you think? Of 
course I need not stay I can come back 
and be married, or Loftus can come to 
Denver, if we like it enough to settle there 
You see. there's no time set for the marr 
and a year or two wont make much ditter 
ence there's nothing to hurry u 
Iam afraid there may ha been a touch of 
sarcasm inmy tone, but it passed unnoticed 
Why that's it wd Tom briskly 
Time goes on, and people might as well 
have a change from the old rut We can 
shut up house here indetimitely We can 
find some one to keep the grounds in order 
Why can't we have a pirenice of three? 
7 
I felt, in my own mind, a vague idea, 
rather a hope; that Loftus might, or, perhaps 
desire to make it a pron ot four 
That afternoon, when he came, IT spoke He 
usually stopped on the porch every after 
hoon oon his way home, except Tuesdays— 
his bow ling ib —and Fridays, which wer 
Miven toy poor little kumice Craly sho had 
been for ear wm oimvalid I thought it one 
of the | eliest trait mn his character, tl 
kineane toy conne o weak and ifferin (ot 
course ve a sent to see kumice « ‘ 
“ of t } crowd bovot ! 
} ’ | ft 4 } ’ 


“Of course, I'm in earnest,’’ | responded 
readily Tom and father are in earnest; 
why shouldn't IT be?’ 

“ But Tom and your father haven t—me 
to think of 

“You great baby,’ L answered, laughing 
“ T won't stay longer than a year 


“You might see some fellow you would 
like better,’’ said Loftus forlornuly 
“Oh, T think To am too old now to change 


my mind 
amused at his 
manner 

*T don't) know 
old to hange thei 


I was beginning to be a little 
resigned yet. wretched 


that 
minds, 


women ever pet too 


said Loftus, in 


the same reproachful tone 


“ Domenever get old enough to make up 


theirs Was cm thee 
ask, but Thad never been sharp with Loftus 


pormt of my tongue te 


and it seemed a poor time to begin 


and see me 


You could conn once ofr 
twice, I suggested It's a deliphtful 
trip; you'd enjoy it 

Awtully expensive dear sand = this 
exasperating man 

“Well, if To pay your way out you can 
surely pay it: back, I said, laughing, but 
Loftus did mot laugh 

‘T mightn't want to come back,’’ he said 
vently Then there was a long silence and 
the hammock went on swinging Hlad ever 


woman such an aggravating lover and one so 
dearly lovable ? 


This was the beginning of many such 
discussions. We kept perfect: friendliness 
while opposing each other on every pot 


and our talk always ended where it began 
Ile demanded no sacrifice, but, on the other 
hand, he offered none I felt that IT was only 
responsible to Loftus in so far as IT desired 
his happiness. TIT desired it with my whole 
heart, for in it lav my infolded, but I 
felt too deeply to be anything but firm and 
proud And se the dav came, the still 
beautiful October dav, and Loftus walked to 
the train with us, and waved us a good by 
from the platform as we witha 
shriek and rattle from dear old Pimley 

But first we had a moment to ourselves on 
the shady side of the station 
in sight, but IT don’t think Loftus would have 
cared if there had been a regiment He 
kept his arm around me and never took his 
eyes from omy face I very very 
miserable, but IT smiled and chatted through 


own 


rushed away 


with not a soul 


was 


it all Loftus scarcely answered me, he 
ground his teeth now and then, and once the 
tears came down his face 

‘You know that T belong to you, wher 
ever you are—-you believe it--don't you, 
Joe ld ? he said once or twoee And then 
“It's hard to let you yo Hut the whistle 
shricked and father called Come, Della 
ind then poor Loftus kissed me with a smile 
and whispered God love you, Della, my 
wite, my dear, dear wife Those were the 
last words Theard him say, and then father 
leaned acre to close the car window apainst 
the cinder shower ind Tom was putting on 
his big, loose, brown linen coat 


We went to ©] wo al ra Steopopoe dat other 


Cities along the We ried ccatnye ite at last to 
beautifu Denver but my heart stayed an 
Vinnle It w iyreat, big. glorious world 
that tl train fa tra ist trete he 
of prair mia t ey ot rive tain land 
bn thy tow ined act plendid 
peo Pin ' a ditt qiitet lay 
atria the New knwland | itic) dnp it Was 
the one loved human beang who made or 
unmade tl yor for me 


ble wrote to me triavye 


Loftu but he never spoke of coming. nor of 


my return iH etters were full of kinedline 
and seet, every day affection, but there 
was a titre of tattertne 1 othear teen i 


feeling as of one at beopele variance with 
fiate Joused to cry over them and reproach 
myself so bitter for what’ Surely T need 
nest beliarnve mvsell Shien hie had reat 
reproached me If only once he had written 
ter me Poel), com bocue bk of Joell, Tom 
" rt a rhe moat Say Comsclous of a 
nearer duty to ham. Pam re TP could never 
hha if }? trentis ! it il] m 
‘ ‘ Is ooo tt 
, Pa , ' f f 
\ t thas fer ' 
L | Lows 





Tom, but, nevertheless, Tom it proved to he 
He had come in from town a little early, his 


hands full of pac kages, books, et« as usual 


Della he called, “can you come back 
down the road with me, now, this minute ? 
There's a poor sheep that's badly hurt) in 
some way I don't exactly know what has 
happened, but bring some milk, will you? 
and we'll see what we can deo It isn't far 
just off the first turn, by the wheat field 


Pll run upstairs with these things first 

But TI did not wait for escort I 
was off down the road with a litthe tin pail of 
milk before his last word reached 
me The its setting, and the 
low evening light seemed to spread in a hush 
over the wide beauty of the world 
to the wheat field and through the gate in 
search of my wayside patient, and there, a 


Tom's 


almost 
sun was hear 


1] cross d 


little in) from the road, standing quietly 
against the hedge and looking at me as I 
came, stood — Loftus! 


I didn’t know what happened to the rftilk 
but LT knew afterward when he showed me 
for the 
was kneeling on the grass before 
hidden in. my arms 

remember what we 
mixed with 
Hle looked pale and worn and thin 
And oh, it 


toyvether, as we 


how badly his clothes were deluged 
dear fellow 
me, with his face 
Tecan't 
Was SO 
kisses 
Loftus 
laugh 


first, it 
tears 


said at 


sobs and and 


thin! Was 80 Sweet to 
when | 


to find 


laughed 


stammered out Tom sent me here 


that 
yen ve 


that was hurt 
found 


a sheep 
And 
said my deat dear 
little 
the sunburned face 


him, haven't you? 


Loftus Ana 
milkmaid 


whe 


are you, you brown with 


Oh, those wonderful sweet first moments 
when T knew he was with me once again’ 
But | think he must have been aware that 
my face was dirty, though he called it sun 


burned “And why have you come in this 
way?" Lasked him when | began to collect 
my thoughts a little 


“Oh, the idea of surprise was Tom's — 1 
found himiat his place of business and we 
came out together, and then he told me te 
wait for you bere, and he would make sone 
excuse to send you, alone 

Oh, Loftus! but To mean how happened 
you to come from VPimley so suddenly and 
without telling: me ? 
Dear said Loftus, with a very grave 
face, “DT came beciatse bree auise hountice os 


dead I have come to clatm my write 


e 


look at him with wide eves of 


I could not understand 


I could only 
amazement 


“ bumice Craig is dead,"’ he repeated, still 
more softly “TPT can tell you now why I 
could pot sooner claim my woe But you 
have trusted me as never woman trusted 
husband, or lover Dell, Dell, how could 
you know that [T have loved you all these 
long, long, weary years that we have lived 
apart instead of together? 

But | did not heed his question Oh 
poor bunice Isard, with a rush of sorrow 
ful remembrance, We had both known her 
as beautiful, strony and young, and the 


ending of the story seemed sev pootufial her 
life was too sad, Loftus We can only be 
glad of the release 
You never knew how sad her life wa 

Poedha vel Loftus gently niet bow pte t 
J suffered for ber While she tived PT could 
not ask you to be my woe Shire bid onviacde 
me promise this long, Longe ago, thouph she 


knew TF loved you) with 


heart, my darling 


every beat of omy 


ounce made you promise ” I asked 
slowly It seemed PT could net tnele stunned 
his word 
She had noryht to ask th scorities bie 
Said qe kly bout he had ved tne a hiet 
lif Ieliel not dream ot ber feeling until one 
“fie? | Aa ey yeu remietnitwer t ‘ Titty 
I uw burt so bead nm € ra itmmber oo 
I hie ritinse trie it thre I ‘ ‘ K PhO 
anced busi wa Sitti oon diay canned tiigelit hie 
thought Iowa ly any aad diidl not bide ber 
heart pron hile but | was enpaped te i 
aed To tele ber md after that she never 
seemed like herself again Vnd then her 
great illness came, and the doctors yoave ber 
nie bree at reeayvenry That , 1 tive tir ’ the 
made me promise mot to marry nit hye 
died, and above all never to te ou e had 
asked thi promise No one tl iyhit he 
could live longer than that suniumner nied yet 
fcr twelve Veul twe ‘ veut lo i the 
has kept mie from your Len tit en 
inexplicable ben uc ‘ od thriny ild 
happen Pde-ilia ? 
(oh 1 dear pele miartyt i 
I vied yeaaspoing \ ' t t I 
theught didn't car 
(ar used) Left ery 
’ ' mie f m erat 
\ t ache ‘ ‘ 
" , ke wa | F 
[i I 
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‘'Mebbe what, Ephrum? She was still 
regarding him with astonished eves 
Why, I didn't know but what mebbe 
Id best shave twice a week I didn't 
know 
Why you never have have you, 
bphrum 7 
No, | never have he rephed with a 
kind of tierce impatience I just thought 
mebbe Id best, that’s all 
kuphemy pondered silently 
You wasn't thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 
was you, kyphrum ? 
No, | wasn't thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 
huphemy he responded trascibly 
She sighed helplessly 
‘Well, | don't: see what on earth put 
shavin’ into your head, Ephrum, on a 
Wednesday night Of course, you can shave 
if vou want to. butaif your mother or me had 
of wanted you to shave on a Wednesday 
night you couldn t of been druvyv to do it Seo 
l cant see 
bvidently Ephraim saw, for he came to 
the supper table with a clean, blue upper lip 


Hi hair was brushed carefully and his 
wristbands were both buttoned 

Alwa on summer evenings Ephraim sat 
on the front steps smoking his pipe and 


when buphemy had washed the dishes, 
strained the milk ind assisted his almost 


helpole mother to bed he usually had a 
few deleoious moments to spare when she 
could yp ut and t beside him, resting one 
tired arm upon his knee, and be happy 

° 


That night there were more dishes to wash 
than usual It was late when she went out 
inte the sweet, cool night, only to find the 
young teacher stretched luxuriously in her 
hammock, which Fephraim had swung for her 
that evening between the wall and a porch 
poullar She nestled among many cushions, 
with her pretty arms thrown back above her 
head md one slim foot na Scarlet STipope ¥. 
hanging over the edge of the hammock 

huphemy stood motionless 

Woy, kphrom! You ain't a smokin 

No said buphraim 

Wivo wey ain't you 

Oh because 

Because what, Ephrum? What ailded 
your to might ? 

Oh, nothin’ alded me, kuphemy I 
didn't want to, that’s all 

Oh, the problems that one day may bring 
forth! huphemy stood with her arms 
The very earth 
seemed to be shipping from under her 
bphraim with a blue upper lip in the middle 
of the week, and bophraim on the front steps 
Without a pipe in his mouth! 

At Jast she said. with a sound of tears in 


hanging stiffly by her sides 


her vore Ob, kphrum, vou must of been 
feelin’ sick Be you agom’ to have a 
fever again? 

Oh, Lord—ne!' said) Ephraim a 


wish vou wouldn't pester so! What makes 
vou pester so. kuphemy 

bourpobrenay called a stern voice from an 
open window above them you come up 
here, wall ven? 


She went wearily up to her aunt's room 


The lady was sitting upin bed with a gray 
quilt around her A candle spluttered on a 
little table at the head of the bed Her eves 
were latyve with curiosity 


What was veu an’ Ephrum = atalkin’ 
ibout down there so loud? 


Why. he wasn't smokin’, an’ T thought 


he must of been feelin’ sick 
An was he 
Ni He flared all up because T asked 
! Iecan't see what ailded him It kind 
f scared me f fear there was somethin’ the 
itter with him Hie never shaved before 
Wednesday 
I guess there ain't much the matter 
with him. Fuphermny I wouldn't go to gittin 
sirt { |] was you There aint a man 
‘live that's wort: » girl like you gittin’ 


scart about Nl ectobve she added cautiously, 
the teacher dont lke tobacco smoke 


Oh, Rphrum ud never of stopped for 
that, Aunt Charlotte I didn't use to like it, 
either Dont vou remember when I first 
come here it used to make me awful sick, but 
he went right on smokin 

Ves, L remember Phe old woman had 
a habit of laving the bony fingers of her right 
hand in the hollows between the knuckles of 
the left when she was vexed or perplexed 
She did this now. fitting them in carefully 
and then looking down at them without 


seeing them Her hard old face softened to 
a sort of pitving tenderness for the girl 
houphems she said me here 
Phe girl obeved with a look of gentle 
wonder Het aunt stretched = out her 
tre : , ' L j { those n 


word. Sol just thought I'd like to tell you 
I loved you an’ kiss you good night 

The girl toppled forward stiffly into that 
bristly embrace, touched, but irresponsive 
through sheer surprise Her aunt had never 
kissed her When she had come, a pale 
starved hearted orphan, into her new brevrnne 
her aunt, who happened to be stirring corm 
meal mush in a) big kettle on the stove 
looked at her over her shoulder 


“That choo, kuphemy ” she said She 
had never seen the child You look like 
your maw did Well, take off your things 
an’ lay ‘em on the table Ican't leave this 


here mush right now-— it’s splutterin’ so. Be 
you all tired out ? 

‘Oh, no,’ Euphemy had replied, with a 
faint smile and a chill like death in her 
heart She had felt so desolately lonely 


” 


Nor had Ephraim ever kissed her—not 
even when she had promised to marry him 
with a rushof happiness that) had shaken 
her frail little body like a leaf At first she 
was always thinking he would, and she used 
to loiter on the way home from church on 


dark Sunday evenings with her hand 
through bis arm But he walked on, hold 
ing himself stiff and erect, with his chinin 


the air, pulling her grimly along be side him 
or if she loitered too insistently, sticking his 
nm) out at right angles as an intimation that 
she might let vo and stay behind if she 
couldn't keep up with him One dark night 
she made sure he was going to kiss her at 
last They had reached the porch and she 
stood close beside him while he fumbled with 
the kev inthe lock, being unable to make it 
turn Finally he stopped, and turning his 
face toward her, said, in a low. tone, 
kuphemy ! 

She thrilled and — trembled Ves, 
ephrum,’’ she whispered. She slipped her 
hand encouragingly on his arm and lifted her 
face a little nearer to his What is it, 
bkephrum ? 

What in the old Harry's the matter of 
this keyhole? Stand over, can’t choo, an 
give me more elbow room, or I'll never make 
this key turn to night 

After that she had given up a 
kissing her, and had settled down uncom 
plainingly to waitoon him and his mother 
One by one her sweet girlish dreams had 
deserted her She told herself sternly that 
kisses were childish things; Ephraim was 
above them It was quite enough joy for 
any girl to be loved by Ephraim, to be daily 
hemming cloths for Ephraim's table, and 
sheets for Ephraim’s bed. If, now and then, 


1 hope of his 


on one of those white, silent summer nights, 
when the whole world seemed to be aching 
with love and cestasy, there arose in her heart 
a wWish-—-so strong that it was like a passion- 
ate ery that) Ephraim were not) above 
kisses and tender ways, she sprang up in her 
white couch in terror and commenced telling 
off the rosary of his virtues 

So her aunt's kiss was the first she had 
known since her mother died, years ago 


“Td go right to bed, if To owas vou, 
Kuphemy, an’ git a good might’s rest You 
look all fagged out You aim'’t agoin’ to 
work so hard for that hifalutin’ thing with 
them red poppies all around the rim of her 


hat You ought to have see her a-standin’ 
in front of the glass a primpin’ up for supper ! 
You'd laugh Tsay you shan’t work se for 
hey, Euphemy—I don't care how many mort 
gages we got on our house Now, vou go to 
bed I would if was vou 

When the girl had gone the old woman 
blew out the candle, snuffed it, and lav down 
heavily, pulling the bed covers up to her 
chin Phen she spoke out, quite loudly 


and distinctly 
if there ever was one 


Eephrum’s a fool she said, 


As the summer passed on Fuphemy 
problems increased. Ephraim) amazed her 
with his ‘infinite varieties 

“ He does just the things vou don’t expect 
him to do,’ she thought, one Sunday morn 
ing, as he walked briskly away to church 
with the teacher's red poppies shining at his 
shceulder “To oust to beseech an’ beseech 
him to go to ‘leven-o'clock service with me, 
an’ he wouldn't budge an inch This makes 
the fourth time he's went right) hand 
arunnin’—an’ I've got so much more work 
Tean't go along of ‘em It beats me 

She grew vaguely troubled She did not 
suspect the truth, and her aunt was afraid to 
enlighten her But she felt that something 
had come between Ephraim and herself; 
nothing that could be put into words—but 
still something Ephraim shaving twice a 
week, brushing his hair carefully before each 
meal, and keeping his wristbands buttoned 
Ephraim sitting on the front porch till mid 


night with no one but that scatter brained 
te her for Mpany poor kuphemy being 
ke ! va lav gett the mortgage off 

} shat 
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Just inside the door she paused and in 
that moment all her problems were solved 


Why. vou're not really engaged to her, 


} phraim ? the teacher was saying Not to 
kuphemy ? 

Yes, Lam Ephraim inswered sullenly 

I'm engaged to her fast enough I 


wish 

Oh, Ephraim There was a sob in the 
teacher's voice She threw her head down 
upon her arms, which were resting upon the 
step above her, this brought her very close 
Oh, Ephraim! You'd 


to Ephraim’s knee 
ought to have told me before 
W'y, wy ought 1?" asked) Ephraim 
stupidly 
The teacher's shoulders shook w ith sobs 
She moved an inch closer to his knee After 
a little Ephraim put out one big hand and 
‘Oh, say—w y 
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pulled her sleeve clumsily 
ought I to of told you before 
She did not) reply but presently she 

slipped her hand white and soft as deep 
napped velvet, up to his wrist and began 
fumbling in a heartbroken way with his 
wristbands Phen she said jerkily, with a 
twitch of her shoulders after every word 

1 —-hhoypn you'll —be happy—with her 

Wiv, you see ’ 

She don't think about anything, though” 


her voice was muffled in sobs excepting 


things to to —-eat She won't ever—see 
that vou look like i S—Senator I know 

she don't think as much—of you is 
As what demanded) Ephraim He 


commenced to swell out and take on a pom 
pous look 

‘As—as some might,’’ she concluded 
lamely She slid her curved hand along his 
wrist and gave one little, childish sob 

At once Ephraim did what she had been 
trving to tempt him to do all summer He 
took her cool, flower like hand in his big hot 
one Then he held it stiffly and gingerly, 
as if he didn’t know exactly what to do with 
it after he had it 

Her soft fingers closed around his She 
moved a little closer and laid her head 
against his knee in a childish way 


‘You'll never be -a-——S —-Senator with her 

for ai wife she sobbed “You need 
somebody to be to be proud —of you, and 
to -to — love you : 

Suddenly Ephraim cleared his throat. 
Then he spoke loudly and distinctly 

‘“T wish T hadn't been in such an all-fired 


hurry about askin her I'd best of 
waited: an’ IT might just as well of, for all 


of anybody else awantin’ her. The only 
thing is : 

All this time Euphemy had stood there with 
straining eves and ears. It simply had not 
occurred to her that she was seeing and 
hearing what was not intended for her It 
did not occur to her now, as she turned and 
went groping blindly upstairs. Only—she 
had strength to bear no more. So she went. 

She got into her room and turned the key 
in the lock: then she fell face downward 
upon her white, nun like couch 

Oh, dear God, dear God she praved, 
be with me to night I'm in awful trouble, 
an’ Pean’t pray what I want to pray, for the 
words all stop in my throat and choke me up 
Just help me I can’t never bear it alone 
I know how many people need you worse’n 
Ido—poor mothers with little dead babies, 
and children) with dead mothers—but, oh 
dear Lord, I'm in awful trouble, an’ my dear 
mother is dead, too I can't tell anybody 
but vou. Help me 
Phe next morning Ephraim was harnessing 
the horses out at the barn when he heard a 
soft sound behind him. He looked up with 
i start 

kuphemy stood there, white-faced, holding 

ithin gold ring toward him 

Ephrum she said, ‘‘I—I've made up 
my mind I don’t want to get married 
Here's your ring. Don't you think it’s anv 
thing vou've done, Ephrum. I don't want 
to get married—that's all I won't never 
marry anvbody else Don't think there's a 
man oon earth I'd ruther marry’n you, for 
there ain't, Ephrum. I just don’t want to 
marny anvbody.’’ 

Ephraim moved his great feet heavily. 
His eves fairly bulged 

“ Euphemy—what-a-say?”’ 

She said it all over patiently, but in little 
jerks Phere was such an awful throbbing 
in her throat 

A queer mixture of resentment and _ relief 
showed in Ephraim’s face He reached out 
clumsily and took the ring from her. 


. 
' 

Well, of course he said stiffly, ‘‘ vou 
don’t have to marry me if vou don't want to 
I guess there's just as good fish in the sea as 
ever Ss been iuylit 

I t 
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Her lips trembled. She + 
and went toward the house | 
after her, unwillingly taking 
good points. 

“She's got a mighty good figger,"’ } 
muttered reluctantly ““T never ‘a he, 
look so mighty fine before. | y nder wh = 
got into her, anyhow!”’ = 

As. days passed Ephraim Ss resentment 
increased and his relief diminished ie one 
to work in dogged stubbornness 1, discoves 
Euphemy’s reason for changing her aa 
The desire to do so possessed him SO strong) 
that he even neglected to announce his — 
dom to Miss Milne. There was plenty of 
time, he reflected, seeing she was so in love 
with him While he was engaged ti 
Euphemy the teacher's languishing Cuttin 
had thrilled his pulses with a delicious fire 
having the incomparable flavor of forbidden 
fruit. He had felt, with much bitternecc 
that in plighting his troth to | iphemy he 
had lost a priceless gem. But now that hy 
might have the gem, if he would. hy began 
to detect hitherto unsuspected flaws j 


ed quick) 
Talim Stared 


tock of her 


n it 
Unconsciously Euphemy had made the grand 
coup in the whist-like game of Jove She 
had changed places with the teacher Sh, 
was now the forbidden fruit If the teacher 


had been aware of this she would hay 
changed her tactics, for she understood that 
it is only when a man is not free to make 
love himself that he can be stirred by having 
it made to him At all other times jt 
intolerable, and irritates instead of pleasing 


2 


Certainly Ephraim did not realize this 
himself He intended to marry the teacher 
but, of course, there could be no hurry about 
mentioning it. 

He studied Euphemy with sullen patience 
He had always looked upon her as a littl 
plain, domestic thing, who would make an 
obedient, uncomplaining wife; one who would 
cheerfully perform the work of a ‘help 
and a hired man, ‘tend the ‘ derry wait 
upon his mother, give him a peach cobbler 
with whipped cream for supper every night 
and still have time to raise a nice family of 
boys—xzirls were useless things 

Now, through much and close observation 
he found the truth borne in upon him that 
her eyes were deep and wistful, that her 
mouth was sweet, and her “ figger’’ round 
and full of tempting curves that were 
accented by the simple gown she wore 
And, then, her cooking! 

One night at supper, between great mouth 


fuls of his favorite dessert, he said suddenly 


to the teacher, ‘‘ Say, can you make a peach 
cobbler? "’ 

She gave him a reproachful glance 

‘““A peach-cobbler! Can# make the 
moon?’ 

‘Well, you might learn,’’ he said stiffly 
““Euphemy ‘u'd learn you in no time 

‘“EKuphemy’s got enough to do without 
learnin’ people to cook that’s old enough to 
know how if they'd a-wanted spoke up 
his mother, glaring at him Fu 
learned to cook an’ slave to git mortgages 
off o' farms, instid o' fooli 
a-sewin’ ruffles an’ ribbon all over ly 

The teacher burst into a merry laug 
‘Oh, now, Mrs. Worden, I’m afraid you 
don't like my ruffles.’’ 

‘*T can’t say I do, ma’am 
the red poppies a-danglin’ arout 
neither They're too actressy fet 

Euphemy jumped up 

‘“ Have some more of the 
Charlotte,’’ she said hurriedly Oh, now 
do take just a little bit more.”’ 





cobbler, Aunt 


o 


One pleasant Sunday, comin 
church with the teacher, Ephr 
standstill at the parlor door 
red plush sofa sat Euphemy w 
and close, very close, to her ! S 1 
high-backed chair, sat Judge N 2 
wife had been such a farnous cv 
keeper, and who had been dea: 
He owned the largest farm and | 
house in the country. He sat woth fis fone 
black coat-tails hanging straight dow? | 
both sides of his chair, and the tps! § 
fingers set stiffly together in a concarsis 
above his knees 

Euphemy got up quickly and «+ 
the door. 

‘*Oh, you back, Ephrum ? 
come to spen’ the day. You cnr 
while I get dinner, will you?’ : 

Ephraim grunted. The Judy eas 
her with a beautiful beam in his 2 

‘An’ after dinner, Miss ! my 
said blandly, lifting his voc 
a little buggy ride if you 
You've never seen my houst 
want that you should se 
Ephraim ?’’ 

How are you?’’ said Ey 


? 


| Nelsons 


Been to meetin 
Oouh-hoouh 


T k ft f her 











pkgs 


ain't one so qualified to 
That's certain, Ephraim 


; the Judge lifted Euphemy 
. buggy and drove away 
wt swelled with rage 
iT hissed out * Darned old 
. she won't have him if she 
mie But his heart quailed 
in’ farm in the country,’ he 
' riy * An’ horses and cows! 
re nige I Te kon if she's good 
. judge she'd of been good 
ips » Senator I'd like to know 
hat er an’ changed her mind.”’ 
pringing step and a flutter of 
stairs. He gave a start and 
for rm 
| called the teacher tenderly, 
; he w fon as if he had not heard. 
Phere followed a wretched month for poor 
, Sabra rhe old, meek Euphemy, unno- 
d. ready to run like a dog at 
\ no more; in her place had 
blushing girl, with a Judge at 
| ce ioe untyful of admirers coming 
rt wuv-riding, or to apple-bees. 
' : ked on with grim 
| Vact the red poppies and the lan 
sof the pretty se hool-teacher 


silence 


the county, 
a triumphant 
never see a 


} the belle o' 
mother, with 
r threat I 
mn git so pretty She never 
her before ‘s the 

ludge is just a-dyin’ t’ git 
n around like a sick ca’f 

| runnin’ after her, but 
ahintin® awful strong 
Europe Land 
Euphemy always 


role of 


he's 
| 


through 


? tr n 


h enough 


vel Phe Judge— 
[pratt Judge!’ hissed out) Ephraim 
Hi hair against the wall and flung 
kitchen 
Mt Vast veilazht night came. 
vent ! ng with the Judge. 
eleven o'clock They lin 
vate a littl while, then) the 
vay Euphemy came slowly 
Ephraim was sitting on 


Euphemy 
They did 


Hav rum? 
\" iyom 
It in the 


to marry that galoot ? 
Judge,’ said Euphemy, 
vit ‘ I don’t) know He's asked 
k n Lhave to make up my mind 
too mort night It's awful hard I—don't 
tas Td ought; but he’s been 


zg t ! an) —after you get married 
I wont invewheres to goto. He'll let 
t mether and wait on her as long 
SI Hie Ss offal yood ss 
H nh angel, ain't he?’’ snarled 
hphr Now let me tell you that I've 
been in’ asked, too, an’ I've got to 
make mind An’ what I do depends 
! red Euphemy, with a burst 
! reproach “What do vou want 
tor? Oh, Ephrum, | heard 
isaid tothe teacher out here 
en vou wished you hadn't 
urry about askin’ me!”’ 
huphemy 
\ I didn’t mean to, but——”"’ 
. 


long silence Then Ephraim 
was that what ailded you?”’ 
s. Ephrum 

He pondered a time silently 


is an all-fired fool I'm 
through her now I don't 
yp and wouldn't: marry 
trving to make out) what 
That's it, argh? Well, now, 
dnt marry her if she was 
earth I ain't got a fine 


ora horse an’ buggv, an’ I 


1 around travelin’, but i'd 
uocnany girl alive.”’ 
her voice trembled ‘* Don't 


less vou’ re 
SUT 


sure 


tsav thatif vou think vou'd ever 
mind agin it ‘u’d—it ‘u’d— 


vill Ive found her out now. 
wed] wit married re al Soon 
mbled closer to him Sudden 


bore 


she faltered couldn't yvou— 
kiss me? 

i sturt 

huphemy ? 


i—kiss me? 


| kphraim, in the tone he 
if she had asked 


H hesitated 


him to 
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HAD been engaged to Loftus fifteen 
years, and, when I passed my 
thirty-sixth birthday, the serene 
outlook promised that | would be 


engaged to him fifteen more. He was three 
years my senior, stout, rather fair, with an 
ugly, charming face, the kindest heart in 


the world, and a strong, energetic will. At 
least, it seemed to be energetic in every 
direction except the way that led to 
marriage. 

Not that I ever doubted the love of my 


Loftus, nor his fealty, but I could not under 
stand why he seemed so blissfully content in 
being my lover, just my lover No 
could fill the role more pe rectly, 


one 
and his 


devotion was so established, and so con 
stantly apparent in even the slightest detail 
that every one in Pimlev, where we had 
grown up together, blamed me for Loftus’ 


probation, and I was openly reproached for 
dilly-dallying with so honest a 
true a_ lover I could not 
inform the public at 
in particular, that 
a woman may be, she cannot marry the man 
of her choice until he the 
day, and this preliminary my betrothed had 
studiously avoided He never even remotely 
approached any avenue that might lead to 
the subject, though he occasionally referred 
very sweetly and tenderly to our life together 
in the future—that stayed se far away 


man and so 


comsistently 
large, and mi 


censc4Yrs 
however well 


disposed 


asks her to name 


+ 

Time, of course, brought about) many 
other marriages in our immediate circle All 
my brothers and sisters went off in regular 
order until there were lett with father, 
only Tom, my yvoungest brother, and 
mvysclf After a while Tom “went on the 
road’ for a Boston commercial house, and 
finally was offered a chance in a new branch 
of the same concern just: started ino Denver 


Po my great surprise, father net only urged 
his acceptance of the offer, but expressed a 
strong desire to go with him and remain a 
year or two 

“ Dell won't want to leave 
remarked calmly, ‘‘ and any way, they Il be 
married before long, T suppose This had 
been a favorite supposition of father’s fora 
number of vears. “* We could go by wav of 


I oftus,”’ le 


Chicago and see Uncle kb and the folks 
It's a trip I've always longed to take 
I listened to these words and felt them as 


lenched hand 


fell 


world’s 


if they had been blows of a « 
but the pride by which an angel 
strong in me, as it is in many of the 
commonplace and every day women 1 obit 


Was 


my lips to keep them trom trembling as I 
said, ** Wouldn't it be lovely! such an alte 
gether new life and experience 

‘“*Ves,"’ said father lizhtlv, and IT loved 
oh, how T loved him for that speech Prat at 


won't be such good fun without my daughter 
If she could only there 
question of that other fellow that cant spear 
her 

Ina moment I had mack 


come if wasn t any 


up my mind 


‘But Tam going with vou if vou go I 
said smiling ‘What did vou think? Of 
course, IT need not stay lL ecan come back 
and be married, or Loftus can cot t 
Denver, if we like it enought t ther 
You see, there's no time set fort marriag 
and a vear or twe wont make much ditt 
ence: there's nothing to hurr Is 

I am afraid there mav have been at f 
sarcasm in my tone. but it passed unmet 

Why that's it said Tom brisk 

Time goes on, and people might as we 


have a change from the old rut We can 
shut up house here indetinitely We can 
find some one to keep the grounds in order 
Why can't we have a pronic of three 
. 
I felt. in my own mind, a vague idea, 


rather a hope, that Loftus might, or, perhaps 


desire to, make it Lo preni of four 
That afternoon, when he came, T spoke Hs 
usually stopped on the perch every after 
noon on his way heme, except Tuesdays—~ 
his bowling club—and Fridavs, which wer 
given to poor little Fumice Cran, who had 
been for years an invalid I thought it 
of the loveliest traits in his character. t 
kindness to one so weak and iflerimy «of 
course ve al sent t ee § 

; Oa ‘ . 


“Of course, I'm in earnest,’ I responded 
readily Tom and father are in earnest 
why shouldn't IT be?"’ 

But Tom and your father haven t-—me 
to think of 

“You great baby,’’ I answered, laughing 
“ T won't stay longer than a vear 

“You might see some fellow 
like better,’’ said Loftus forlorn, 

“Oh, T think Tam toe old 
my mind I was beginning te be a 
amused at his” resigned = yet 
Hane T 

“I don't 
old to change their 


vou would 


te change 
Little 
wretched 


Thow 


that women tow 
minds, 


the same reproachful tone 


know ever get 


said) Loftus, in 
‘Do menever get old enough to make up 
theirs?’ was on the 
ask 
and it seemed a poor time te begin 

You could 


twice, I 


pornt of mv tengue to 


but Thad never been sharp with Loftus 
and se Tre 
It Ss a 


cone once of 


suggested delightful 
vou'd enjoy it 

Awtully 
exasperating man 


trip 


CAPCHSive, cleat sand this 


“Well, if T pay your way eut vou can 
surely pay it back, I sand, laughing, but 
Loftus did not laugh 

‘IT mightn’t want to come back he said 
gently Then there was a long silence and 
the hammock went on swinging Hlad ever 


woman such an aggravating lover and one so 
dearly lovable ? 
This was the 
disc USSTONS We 
each 


many such 
friendliness 


beginning of 
kept pertect 
while OpPpesing other on 
and our talk always ended where it began 
He demanded but, on the other 
hand, he offered none I felt that IT was only 
responsible to Loftus in so far as I 
his happiness. T desired it with my whele 
heart, for in it lav my infolded, but I 
felt too deeply to be anything but firm 
proud And so the dav came the 
beautiful October dav, and Loftus walked to 
the train with us, and waved us a ged bey 
from the platform as we rushed away with a 
shrick and rattle from dear old Pimley 

But first we had a moment to ourselves on 
the shady side of the station, with mot a soul 
in sight, but IT don’t think Loftus would have 


every pot 
ne sacrifice, 
desired 
own 


and 


still 


cared af there had been a regiment ble 
kept his arm around me and never took bis 
eves from my face I was very very 


miserable, but T smiled and chatted through 
it all Loftus 
ground his teeth now and then, and omce the 


scarcely answered me hie 


tears came down his face 


“You know that T belong te youl wher 
ever you are vou belreve it--dont you 
Joell? he said once or twee And then 

Its hard to let you go But the whisth 
shricked and father called Come, Della 


med then pun Loftus kissed me wath a sonile 


ind whispered (sod lowe you, Della, my 
wife, my dear, dear write These were the 
last words Theard him sav. and then father 
leaned across to close the car window against 
the cinder shower ind Tom was putting on 


his big, loose, brown linen coat 


We went to Ch woand stopped at other 


Cities along the rhe thie thie ife at last to 
Peeecatatifu Denver tout mis heart staveqd? in 
Pimiles It wa iyreat, big. x r is Wwerld 
that the train ha traver ast) stretches 
of prair miajest bier age lot f mee tain land 
! thriving tow amel act pier d 
Te Pimleys Aa ‘ tt j t ine 
imong the New England | twa 
t! vrne ved human t my \ mad on 
unmade the world for me 

He wrote to me often on dear. strang 
Loftus, but he never spoke of coming nor of 
my return H letters were fu f katecdine 
and sweet, every dav affeetron but ther 
was a tinge of tutterne » their ?t ‘ i 
feeling as of cme at leopeele iwiance with 
fate Ioused to crv over them and reproach 
mvself so bitterly — for what’ Sure I meod 
meet byline myself whem he had = net 
reproact! cl me If only noe he had written 
tee ne Poel]. con back Lf Poe ll, Tom 

1 romade ft na Aa ! i fa 
nearer duty te l J ’ t I 1 rie t 
; ‘ ' vive prat s\? ’ , ! 

‘ I t ] tt 

yao t t} ' ‘ ; 
\ ’ 





Tom, but, nevertheless, Tom it proved to be 

He had come in from town a little early, his 

hands full of par kages books, et« 
Della he 


as usual 


back 


called, can you come 
down the read with me, now, this minute? 
There's a poor sheep that's badly hurt) in 
some way I don't exactly know what has 
happened, but bring some milk, will you? 
and we ll see what we can do It isn't far 
just off the first turn, by the wheat field 


Ill run upstairs with these things first 

But 1 did not wait for escort I 
was off down the road with a little tin pail of 
milk almest last word reached 
me The sun was near its setting, and the 
low evening light seemed to spread in a hush 
over the wide beauty of the world I crossed 
to the wheat field and through the gate in 
search of my wayside patient, and there, a 
little in from the road, standing quietly 
against the hedge and looking at me as I 
Loftus ' 

IT didn't know what happened to the rftilk 

but TL knew afterward when he showed me 
how badly his clothes were deluged — for the 
ck ar fellow was kre eling on the KASS before 
me, with his face hidden in my arms 

Tean't remember what we said at 
with and and 
kisses He lowke d pale and worn and thin 
Loftus thin' And oh, it 
laugh tegether as we 


Tom's 


before his 


came, stowd 


first, it 


was so mixed sobs tears 


was 80 Sweet to 
when I 
to find 


laughed 

Tom sent 
that was hurt 
found 


stammered out 
that 


yen ve 


me here 
aA she ‘ i 
And 


sani omy dear 


him, haven't you? 


Loftus And 
milkmatad 


dear whe 
Little 
the sunburned face 


(th 


are vou, you brown with 


these wonderful sweet first moments 
when PT kiew he 
But IT think he have 
mv face clirty, though he 
burned “And why have you come in 
wav?” Lasked him when | began to collect 
my thoughts a little 

“Oh, the idea of surprise was Tom's — 1 


found bim at his place of business and we 


was with me once again! 
that 
called it sun 


this 


must been aware 


was 


came out tegether, and then he told me te 
wait for you here, and he would make sere 
excuse to send vou, alone 

Ob, Loftus! but To mean how happened 
vou te come from Pimley so suddenly and 

witheut telling me 7? 

Dear said Loftus, with a very grave 
face, “TL came bee anse bee atise houniee as 
dead Ihave come to claim my wile 


I could only look at him with wide eves of 

Teould not understand 

he repeated, still 
you now why I 
wife But you 


woman trusted 


amazement 

‘ kumice Craig is dead 
softly sis tell 
net claim omy 
trusted me as never 
husband, or lover Dell, Dell, how 
vou know that T have loved you all 
long, long, weary years that we have 
apart instead of together 7 

But FT did not heed his question "Oh 
poor baunice I sand 
ful remembrance, We 
as) beautiful 


here 
‘ onnld 


can 
sooner 
have 
could 
these 


lived 


with a rush of sorrow 

had both known her 
and and the 
ending of the story seemed so pitiful Hhet 


Loftus’ We only be 


strony Vvouny 


life was too sad ean 


glad of the release 


You never knew how sad her life was 
Della sand Loftus gently nor how mul 
I suffered tor her While she lived T could 
net ask vou to be my wife She bad oniacle 
me prom this long, long ago, though she 
knew TT loved vou with every beat of omy 


heart. my darling 


kounie made vou promise ” I asked 
slowly It seemed TP could not understand 
his werds 

She had no right to ask th scorihice hie 
said quitekly Poaat he had ved mea hier 
fe Idid not dream of her feeling until onee 
w lie I wa ery | Verte rennernbeer the trove 
Iw rt see teaedly nm ( raty tittitee rom 
T hie nurse me at the house, you kimow 
and boat ewas with me day and night S hie 
Chrentay l Aut avyving are) chicd mvcot benede het 
heart, poor child but To was enyayed to you 

and | told her aed after that lies the t 

seemed ke herself ayomu \nd them hier 
greatrllness came, and the doctors gave her 
ne hope of recovery Phat was the time she 
made me promise mot tea mar t hye 
died, and above all never to tel ou she had 
asked this promise No ote theotgeht bie 
could live longer than that summer ried t 
foor twelve vear twelve veal |» ‘ the 
has kept me from your sicte [dees tort seer 
pre mpolic able bier uct t ai tl r iid 
} ‘pypeon Poella’ 

>} lear piend marty! i 
I d Maspiny Aneel oa the t | 
r} A ’ ‘ in t ire 

‘ tr. aid | ft ait uno iL 
’ an ‘ m™ ’ ’ yr , 

acle ‘ 
Ke Va l t t 
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Passing of Two Grand Men 
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building on the grounds was fit 


i complete new academy “ 


to be built) gradually—piece | an. i 
Congress so willed But some ne dias 
were Imperatively necessary > 
Three years have come and € Since 
then, and the Academy, on the fin. Site 
sea school of instruction ever had w site 
for repairs—bare repairs—let alon: mprove 
ments, a group of new buildings with proper 
working space for the busy cadets such as 
the American Navy should certainly hay. 
Why this has not already come. why thos 
that can bring it about lag and delay is a 
mystery Especially is it so when appre: a 


tion of ‘sea power’’ is genera!) know] 
edged to be the trend of the ty, ntieth 
century; when, as seems almost certain. the 
great battles will be waged by war- 

naval commanders, not by armies «oy 
which are led by military commanders 


rs and 
land 


eee 


America’s Medal of Honor 
ULIAN HAWTHORNE in i recent 


magazine article, laments at sth over 
the fact that the United States er 


medal of honor for the Army sin r to that 

of England's Victoria Cross, Germar fro 

Cross, or the Russian Cross of St. (¢ y 
The United States have a Medal of Honor 


Savs the New York World harder 1+ wit 
than the Victoria Cross It has } 


ferred upon five hundred men, her every 
one It is now worn by i! t three 
hundred men And it will hereafter be 
conferred upon all men who “ distinguish 
themselves in action This ° order was 
instituted July 12, 1862, and the act was 
amended March 3, 1863, $20,000 being then 


appropriated, and the interest having since 
been used for this purpose. 

This is a Republic Distinctions of this 
kind carry with them no rank, pay ne priv 
leges, and the proposal to create it met with 
rong Opposition, despite — the 
was Washington who first instituted it in the 
Revolutionary Army 

The American Medal of Honor is usually 
brought by the postman, who hands the 
winner of it a little package bearing the War 
Department stamp for free delivery, and the 
recipient usually puts it away in a drawer as 
a keepsake for his children 

There is no parade of troops, no official 
ceremony, no list published in the Annual 
Register of the Army or in popular almanacs 
but now and then at public meetings there 
will be one who wears on his left) breast 
five pointed star—and in the 
a circle of stars, Minerva 


t 


st fact thatit 


‘a bronze 
middle, within 
repulsing Discord 
of two crossed cannons surmounted by an 
le, united by ribbon of thirteen stripes 


' 


suspended by a trophy 


cag 
a clasp of two cornucopias and the American 
arms 

This man wears the American Medal of 
Honor, a decoration which each American 


soldier strives to win as earnestly as any 
soldier of Great Britain strives t ‘ 
Victoria Cross, and prizes quite as hig 


eee 


Russia’s Influence in China 


A TER a long period of diplomat \ 
during which much cross-tr ts 


been indulged in by other interest tions 
Russia seems to have finally su 
clinching her hold upon th k 
Sword peninsula in the Yellow 5S 
the Philadelphia Record Pher 
stensible transfer of territory: of 

by China to Russia, for twenty 

Port Arthur is a fort t 1 

Ta ! Was m the east ! 

pe sula, and an open. port 

ter ~ 4 th the fr wht * teor 

i ! ssion for railway constr 

the terms of which the vast Tr . 
system and its Manchoorian br 


directly connected with the tw 
Although the Imperial author 
is to be nominally supreme 
thus transferred to Russia 
administrat 


political and commercial deve 


powers aot 


adjacent region will be entire: 


- a * 
hands The country will tx 


subject to the recently appornte ‘ 
of the Amoor District, with an ar 
} 


Russian troops to enforce W 


mands the Gsovernor may tssue 


2 1 , 
Under such conditions the 2 
hopes of the Russian Imperial (: 
n regard to the new Slavot En 
constituted in Asia, may bloss 
re ition. unless | y hte y § 
! ence directed by superior | \ 
’ ‘ a} jecion of th contra Z 
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Rosa Bonheur at Home 


HOW TH’ GREAT PAINTER WON FAME 


By Georges Cain 


\oNG, the great artistic personal 
f our time none is better 
ated or less known) than 

} Bonheur It is to art that 





ir has” sacrificed cverything, 
f in the depths of a forest far 
bene 4 rid. and carefully closing her 

1 curious who have sought 

iZ hermitage which is 

ery detail, however, the 
y one of the most charming 
But the sesame 
known, 
almost 


+} 


sibly find 
ts doors is scarcely 
irtist leads an 
the George aux Loups and in 

\ ranchard often meet a high 
i spirited horse well under 

rather 
th a singular head and beau 


in the hands of a 


r, who wears a velvet coat, or 
fastened at the shoulder, and a 
r v hat 
Bonheur; and, though one’s lips 
quickly, the memory retains 
The wonderful eves, so 
ul mpid, look straight into one's 
wid their gaze penetrates to the heart 
What a true they give of this 
voman. \ so good, so kind, so genial, 
yg and so interesting 


rever 


Impression 


° 


with her from the very 
bersistent and ber faith 
the future alone sustained her, and per 
to make for herself that) brilliant 
orld of art, the final crowning 
her last exhibition of four large 

t t tl Petit Salon 
Rosa Bonheur 
Marc ' S22 


Bont ! yas 


Lat ‘ hard 
labors 


was born in’ Bordeaux, 
Her father, Raymond 
i conscientious, modest artist, 
dat the artistic manifestations 
ter trom her infancy, gave her 
etul instruction and advice. But 
vas not easily earned, and the 
fan numerous Rosa was often 
her studies and attend to 
es, especially after the death of 
in IN33 Having no other 
brush, M. Bonheur was 
separate from his family and 
ard in the country 


\} teinprsbye 


rig to eave 


Test t 


esour than his 


Hey t fields and forest, in direct 
Nature, Rosa's whole person 

mpletely dominated and trans 

she saw around her She 


vithout counsel or assistance 


ress Was such that people came 
the pictures of the 
iild and rumors of her 
t reached the ears of her sur 
yhted father in Paris 
and admire He 
artisth nature 
itself It would be a 
genius Rosa should 
under his direction, 
ents of her art, then depend 


f God for help to success 


nd to see 


! hed to set 
dominant 

ealed 
such 
there 


- 
I i worked ind with what 
x her canvas only to attend 
f her household Phe littl 


had need of the help. of 


Mo Bonheur, like so 

of this curious pron h 
invert to the St. Simonian doe 
oncern for the welfare of the 
general occupied a little too 
rhe Ardent and generous, but 
d. he had blindly cast 
religion of which 


many of 


had 


himself 
he was one of 
~t proselytes 

those famous St 


ons in the 


recalls 


Passage Choiseul 


the rival of Enfantin She 
Felicien David, d’Eichtal, who 
the little family the yvreatest 
Lesseps, Michel Chevallier 


Whose son. she played hide 


ny the assembly She remem 
eKIiv calls she made with her 
Menilmontant at the famous 

re her father had shut hin 
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Two Striking French Celebrities 


PAINTER AND A GREAT AUTHOR 2 
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Early every morning, when only a few 
workmen were moving about the streets, the 
courageous girl visited the slaughter-houses, 
and there among coarse, sneering men, the 
artist, blind to her repulsive surroundings, 
worked with such ardor, such courage, that 
at last she won the respect of even these 
brutal people. Some of them, more intelli 
gent and kind-hearted, protected her and 
by their presence prevented the odious jests 
which had caused her so much suffering at 
the beginning of her labors. One in partie 
ular made himself her faithful mameluke, 
and Rosa often thinks of the brave Emile 
Gravelle, who did not hesitate to use his 
fists in her behalf 

This period of 
constant suffering 


and 
Among the poor animals 
destined to the knife the young girl worked 
without relaxation, discovering in death the 
secrets of life, and having but one thought 
one desire 


was a arduous toil 


one aim 
all men, and to win the place for which her 
masterful genius permitted her to hope 


to comp I the re spect of 


. 


Such courage as hers was sure to have its 
reward In 1840 she exhibited for the first 
time. She was then eighteen years old 
Attractive and refined, with a decided, good 
humored manner, she looked singularly 
graceful in the male costume had 
adopted in order to be less embarrassed in 
the more than strange surroundings she was 
compelled to frequent. David d’Angers 
has represented her in this attire in one of 
his medallions——not his best, unfortunately 


she 


The catalogue of the Salon of 1840 men 
tions the title of this) first noted work 
Two Hares Its present whereabouts is 


unknown. Asa means of subsistence, Rosa 
was obliged to make copies from the Louvre 
She worked on unremittingly, and = an 
improvement in her material condition came 
with success. In 1845 she obtained a medal 
of the third and in 1848, when = she 
twenty-six years old, first 
class, which she richly deserved 

But with this brave heart it seemed as if 
every joy had to be paid for with a sorrow 
In the midst of her success, while all were 
applauding the artist, a terrible blow fell 
upon her which well nigh crushed her heart 
Her father died in March, 1849 

Before breathing his last, this fond father 
and master had the supreme joy of secing the 


class, 


was one of the 


full maturity of the genius which he had 
directed with so much care and tenderness 
Rosa had just finished the ‘ Labourage 
nivernais,’’ that marvel now in the Luxem 


bourg 
bed for a 
before the pieture, 
affected by the yrand 
the realization of his took 
his beloved daughter's kissed 
them fervently, weeping with joy and happi 
After having helped her cherished 
tide the storms of life, Rosa sur 
death bed with an aureole of 
glory and peace He died contented], 
Her heart was nearly broken by this trouble 
before the poor 
and courage It 
which at last enabled 


had 


Phe poor man, who had not left his 
had himself 
and there, 
work, in 
dreams 
and 


arrnied 


long time, 
deeply 
presence aot 
fondest 


hands 


ness 
father to 
rounded = his 


it was months woman 
recover her energs 
was her love of work 
her to take fresh interest in the life fate 
so difficult for her 
followed each other 
Rosa 
orders which came to her 
From 14! 
works were 


and 
could 


mace 


Pictures now in rapid 


and could not. fill the 


succession 
from all quarter 


to mst many of her important 


produced In 1553 She com 
pleted = the Marche Chevaux T hie 
Horse Fair), a painting of 
The history of this beautiful canvas is 
and the figures connected with it 
mression Before the 
to Gambard, the 


aux 
yreat merit and 
size 
interesting 
furnish a curious pre 
Salon Rosa sold the picture 
English merchant, for eight thousand dollars 
He exhibited it to paving audiences in 
England and America, doing for the work 
what Sedelmever has done for the great 
picture of Munkacsy Later he 
celebrated canvas for fifty two thousand 
After the death of Vanderbilt t 


was purchased by his son for 


sold the 


dollars 
some Sixty 
thousand dollars and presented tor the \ 


York Museum 


where it 1s at present 


EVENING POST 


nearly everything she signs 
going to England and to Many 
persons suppose that she no longer works 

At the present time the great studio at By 
holds many marvels I noticed 
among others, oxen passing a torrent 
on the mountain side, and numbers of others 

The chief work, however, destined to 
fame, represents horses trampling on wheat 
to thresh out the grain Fight or ten mag 
nificent animals of different 
snorting and galloping under a sky of fire 
In this unfinished picture there is a viger of 
touch, a correctness of vision and a 
fulness that excel anything that can be hoped 
for in this composition This 
unique work for sale, it has already 
been disposed of for twelve thousand dollars 
to Tedesco Brothers and Knoediet It is to be 
hoped it will figure among the masterpieces 
of French art during the exposition of tgoo 


French salons, 
America 


unfinished 


shee }? 


colors are 


master 


species of 


iS net 


7 
The Chateau of By is the only home of 
Rosa Bonheur worth mentioning The 
greatest part of her life has been passed in 
this house, whose interior is strikingly 
bizarre, and arranged to suit) her spectal 
tastes In isso she bought a piece of ground 
in the depths of the forest near Thomery 
and had her house built there It is large 
and original ino plan, somewhat after the 
Dutch stvle, and is filled with beautiful and 
curious things There, too, as the famous 
cabinet of études Rosa has never been 
willing to part with any of these Phen 
there is the capharnaum a long room 
contamming panels frames brushes, old 
canvases, photographic apparatus—in short 
a thousand things It is here that Rosa 


planes, hammers, files and saws, a yenuine 
Duty, and so gay, so cheerful 
withal And what a this 
great artist 1s, who knows so well the fitting 
word of consolation and of encouragement 
uniting with the qualities of an honest man a 
true woman's heart, simple and loving! 

Her tenderness was well shown in the care 
of her dearest friend, Mlle. Nathalie Micas 
her faithful companion for forty five years 
While yvoung they had united their destinies 
and had aided each other along life's very 
difficult) pathway Upon Mile Nathalve 
devolved the important duty of  superin 
tending the household at By She 


companion of 


good comrade 


watched 


over and cared for Rosa's ‘° penstonnaires 
a numerous family not easily managed 
Mile. Nathalie died in tSq3, and the grief of 


her adopted sister is of the kind that can 
never find consolation 

At the present time the artist's menagerie 
comprises six horses two of which are abso 
lutely 
imported from the pampas and presented to 
the artist by an American admirer 
wild four moutlons, about a 
stags and hinds 


parrots, and last, but not 


wild, impossible to approach or tram 


seven 
goats dozen 
monkey, two 


Gaamine, an 


dogs a 
least 
Insupportable but adored little 
always cross 


SOME 


dog of an 
even disposition 


Though the name of Rosa Bonheur 1s 


popular, few have the pleasure of meeting 
thre woman Hler character 1 on ‘ poliane 
with her genus When one knows. this 


exceptional nature he can no longer tel 


whether itis before the gifted artist or before 
the noble weormsan thit be houlad bene the 
knee in heartfelt homage. they are both seo 
admirable Pranslated from the Revue Plu 


trcee by H. T. Twitchell in the Internationa 


eee 


Zola as in a Looking-Glass 


PECULIARITIES SHADOWING A GREAT NAME 






ar OR the French reader admiratior 
Ke i an unbearatle yke the bret ! 
) is ever ready to sr th « nel 
Pes mf the yreat writer iia I 
the ally of 1 ney H tha 
nel these Wor Cys thre ay ’ ' 
time when he Wit diseu ry Doiderat 
Le Neveu ade Roane il 4 
isthe applieation of that ot r ret t f 
his Phere are in this world so few vote 
and SO MANY ee hon Thisat thee t i 
accusation if but constantly repeated nicl 
by taking the shape of trut! i\ the St 


Budget 


Jam 


Enitle Zola position to da mn brat 
amest eloquent tlustration of the aboys ret 
one yreat writer hia mare ef Colis erpemise 
ind net a public man more misunderstood 
and oles known than he It ! immnt it 
for this ws Zola has been laving bare 

P sear tet } oe - fi ' ’ 

nig ' ' 
ce ’ ' ’ " 
new tye ‘ { 1 
Ha t 
[pr 
/ 


The first impression one has of Emile Zola 
disparity between Zola the 
Zola the man We or thre 
\* rpetual and 


is that of great 
and 
former in 


writer 
figchitinnge renewed 
fighting form, self comserous because of his 

anal altneost 
force of his 
latter 


gentleman 


power proud overbearing 


because «of the comvic trons 


courageous to auclacits the yppears a 


modest simple, courteous 


embarrassed at times for a word or an 


expression, full oof kindness with eves 


beaming with pomdlness, and overy sad 
Sadness, so to say, emanates from Zola 

and however keen you may have been te 

meet him intimacy for the first time, you 


cannot help wishing yourself far away at the 
end of half an hewur Your 
been most cordial, the master addresses 
there is mot the 


reception hha 
vou 
as his colleague slightest 
attempt at pose or fuss, all your questions are 
all the 
and Zola’ 


and the feeling of being 


answered with angels and 


while sadder 


prationes 
you get sadder as 
eyes are fixed on you 


in the presence of a being superior by destiny 


and sufferings becomes so unbearable that 
you only think of bolting It is but fair te 
add that, should at be your good fortune to 


become intimate with kimile Zola, the feeling 
wears off, to make room £ 6 one of devoted 
admiration for the great man’s kimdine 

. 

Next in point of observation comes Zola’s 
talent for listening He cares little for d 
cussions and speeches, and, to say the truth 
he 1S A Poor Spe iker but be listens mtentls 
m very fond of hearing tew or Treceming 


information and it iS me secret that) the 
major part of the documentary evidence ion 
Zola novels procecds from conversational 
tithits passed of course through the retort 
of his genmus which make ull the df 
ference But he sees very larwe. larger than 
Nature as Madame Zola says Phis ink 


stand is to and evervbody else but oan 
imnkstand 


examine it. by 


you 
when omy 
the trove be 


lewain te 
with b 


hrustoannel 
bias cleorne 


deseription, the thing is as big as the world 
mdoat has become so to him 

Sots with Zola’s sensations fear. yp 
vedi anyer, exceed wath bene thee donat 
of the average emotion Ht) fear of chink 
ness 98 perhaps the rest pengetabian | pobne 
nomenon of exce ive empotivaty the man 
who risked his life every day sinmee January 
1% regs (date of J accuse) will not po 
through a wood at night without a com 
panion Another fear of hiss the terror of 
sudden death, and to this are attached many 
morbid fanetes 

Zola had confessed to Dr Toulouse that 
these fancies beyan first to terment him 


chief being that 
cloubsting whether 
bicnrk hve hia 


arrive atthe 


when he turned thirty, the 
of cloutet qe os 
able ter finish the 


forever 
the wall doe 
beyun, or whether he wall end 
of a speech in public, or vet whether he wall 


manage to get through ao given amount of 


work by the date he had timed Hhe om 
trusts himself in thing ryvcall camped bongs calake 
and fer thi reason be never re reads hy 
novel for fear of unpleasimg discovers 
Thie cpiteerest of } rnorboied fame ue 
arithuevpeorcar ; an thre Ta ry feoe onstiant 
reckonin } tau hye vill count as saat 
thre nil } ' ty ny anf t? ' ' P 
and aloe i 1} by tourer ' 
he add i vie f rr itt t 
thre tery of th tairea 1} t ‘ 
} 
arite tal hie ' } i rts 
of tim ' 1 ' { tas 
t 1 ertait b ' ‘ 
1 } 
r t In tt / 
nstinet of « beog +} bisa 
foor thre ‘ tite ' , 
feor nstunee read ! 
me t } . 
1» { 
‘y lpr | 
/ 
’ 
, } ! } 
i | it j t 
- 
An itp 4) it tian ! ! 
noa purpe 1 t 
eft foot tore st | 
andl engeimeeris f 
leyres threat fiat 
diarnent My \ 
rristiec) Ugo ther t 
y ‘ J ‘ 
4 ' 
on r ' 
/ 
“7° 
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. ain oa t bens . ered a weal y man 
iH st. but he is undoubt 
f talent In the estima 
ret eople he holds much the 
sir | n M us did among 
. . »/( P r- = ‘ } ‘ } 
CONTEMPORARIES | ip ee 
; , f having seen, read and 
’ rt tent ! s to fence 
he has even written a 
Cow rmes of short stories 
‘- Hi , th crisp white hair 
s i] . rfectly He is an 
nd one of his little 
, o> st that was ever said of him 
t t I in epigrammatt 
4 ° 4 ths ' haracter Was the 
’ ‘ ir et? t famous Frem h 
S ' tr ~ \ ,soman could help 
‘ even were he a 
k Wormer t ige men 
° 
Our British Friend Lor ( irles 
Lord Charles Beresford Ber : who 
net in 
f favor of 
‘, t B i 1 the 
: \ | t } 
if 
, ' n 
' ay 
° , , 
it 
(,reater New York's New A tune 
r q srr ait 
Sur ntead ’ of x hools Paes a 
ndous 
’ r resp t 
‘ ea . nd best 
y \ f (great 
} i i rv large 
| r? \ r vessels 
i] } y j is shown 
j 6 fe to save 
| s has he 
“ marines 
» boy the 
} ( nadeor 
\ \ and his 
i t t it be Was 
His \ career 
Lord Beresford has 
Hi rteen Vvears d 
. 
I \ A Woman Superintendent Miss Anna 
\ of a Railroad Mitchener of 
| } New Philadel 
() t ’ male supermn 
world. says the 
i \ 1) Ler Nx \ \ Te ‘\ ft > " nanes tor her 
MI f r M Cc E Mit ro owner of the 
} . bork t r line, tt Puscarawas | tr Road, which 
t , f runs bet mn Canal Dover and Unionville 
During t nt storm of wind and 
\ (} nal t was 
¢ But 
. 
\N t 
T he New P sident of t ‘ vw Ww nw 
l'r ¢ la ; } a4 t her 
’ t ' a 
‘ f 
’ i 
try sur 
t r ted ‘ 
\ 4 wy) 
f \ She 
t sk nd 
rifte 
, ' 
° 
tw 
Carolus Duran. the ‘ t regular 
Great Portrait Painter t t il Miss 
y t m all 
I rz spla 1 the 
> - i harge of the 
¥ ‘ von the good 
i : < 
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The Queen Mother Att! ritical period 
of Spain ncn 
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that at one time she took her tw 


the eldest named for the de ad Mi ae 
fled to her father’s house Ti K ime 
lowed her, implored forgivene ~ 
better behavior, and the don A a 
blew over; but it is hard to cor . = 
real happiness for a woman tix aaa 
gate consumptive for a hushar ap 
that he was so full of physical defers. +5 Ms 
used to wear high heels an: 
padded coats and trousers in orde: a 
the deficiencies of Nature 

For a little while after Alfons th is 
1885, the condition of poor Maria ristina 
was pitiable indeed The hearts of th 
people were estranged from her se she 
was of alien blood, and beth her positing and 


her duties were left undefined At last th 
Spanish deputies condescended 





her regent during the minority tie " 
Mercedes, and there was an affecting — 
in the Cortes when the Queen took the wart 
of office There she stood in ~'e 
weeds among the brilliant unifer f “ 
soldiers, voung, lonely, greatly ; eine 
stood, and on the verge of mother T he 
sight of that pathetic figure ny the 
murmurs of dislike on the liy f r mer 
curial subjects to expressions of 

On a May morning, shortly aft vreat 
was the rejoicing when the cry t fort 
from. the palace that a son was 
shouts of lava e/ Ary rent tl . 
Alfonso XIII was never a Prince t Avs 
i King from the hour of his birt 

The two are alwavs together. ar ng of 
German extraction Maria Chr , 
sensible ideas about the training 
She does not wholly pole we the “I 
account of her aversion to the > 
amusement of bull-fighting 

Although in these democrat s the 
power of a Sovereign is greatly mited in 
constitutional monarchies, we are yx to 
know—1n view of possible war with Spar 
that the Queen Regent is a w t f 
superior tact, with a nobility of s and 
purity of life that) command ! rsa 
respect Savs one who has seen her st 
s an admirable Queen in her offi 
and a most devoted mother 

. 
George Muller, the Few men have had so 
long a career of € 


Friend of Orphans i 
heneficence as the te 
of Bristol, England He 


Mr. George Muller 


was born in Prussia in 1805, and preached 
his first sermon in 1826 Ever since 1534 
when he founded his first orphanage. his 
work and life have been supporte the 
outside help of those who knew that sas 
doing good Not in England on!ls 
Spain Italy the Fast Indie 
Essequibo, hundreds of thousands r 
children owe their education to his re 
Millions of copies of the Bible hav een 
circulated by his own agents throug his 

Scriptural Knowledge Institutiar 
was enthusiastically supported by tl 

He never advertised, for his w 
own best appeal He trave I 
world, and evervwhere he found fh 
No fewer than one hun 
millions of books and tracts 
among his pupils during miss 
tions, which extended to Chit . s 
British Guiana, all parts of Af 
Scotia Canada the United st 
Csermany His was the fa 
mountains, for his simplicity was 
and he never wearied in we ‘! 

. 
The Commander of the Briz 
Department of the Gulf + 
( mmander of the new 
K! \ S the Departr t t 
hea rters at At ta. Georg 
this new | rinthe vear w . 
for retirem t after conti Ss 
rsss He was bern n t 
Columbia in 1834. and began . r 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Ff 
States Artillery He was assiz! 
first active duty tothe Everg 
where banditti once flourished a> ¥ 
thev did in the Wild West Lat - 
the first two months of 1560, he 
famous pursuit and battle witht 
4 





bandit. Cortinas Afterward 
part of the Army of the Poton 


inanded the Second Brigade of 


lery After the Civil War for a tit 
Assistant Inspector-General. Midd 
Division He has been a fighter 
stage of his career He was 
Major for gallant and meritor 
camy A 


Peninsula 
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The Conquest of Fear 


GREATEST TRIUMPH OF THE HUMAN RACE 


By Thomas 


Bracket Reed 








ve boast in our pride, a pride 


s fully justified by our prog 


of the steady march of the 
ran race. we do well; for we see 
hope that we may be discov- 


nmortal origin and of immortal 
But when we do so we lav our 
ypon the mighty strides which 
« almost in our own day and 


the disappearance of time and 
im and = electricity have 
to the railroads bringing 
a hundred hours the con 
to the telegraphs and 
already 
thousand and 
the oceans of 


} nipeire 
ommunication 


ne ‘ 


ra miles 
us under all 
the 


things imply, for 


rejoice m accumulation 


ill these 
ulation of wealth they were 
wsible Some of us alse 
most.of all. im the 
i ready 
vreater part to be 

stribution of 


plaved, by 
and 
distribution 
mainspring of 


profits 

the people, a 
v visibly the 
linternal improvements, the 
tric car, the suburban home 
of all the necessaries of 
msumers the cheaper the 


Ile to try to talk of all our 


of surgery banishing traumatn« 


road to the 

and «of the 
selves catalogued and put 
in our mouths 


sc leenice om its 


rigins of disease 


these things are 


el words 
° 


te select the zg 





‘atest triumph 


race, if T were te depict the 
vele we ever went through, I 
Ir victory over the fear of the 
undiscovered: over demons 
nd all the false gods which 
ir fear cometh That victory 
n for less than a third of the 

been fought out through 
ries amid tears and terrors 


ire in the vanguard of civil 
vith the certainty that all phe 


n and unknown are governed 


t by the good will or malice of 
ut us; sure that by seeking 
it the deepest mysteries of 
hardly have even a faint 
vorld peopled by demons 
rthy passions and hatreds 
rid in wht i human 

ed and so many of them 


of the Lares and Penates 


! t thre vionds ant the te rrap st 
inal t never enters their 
t think that these things 


Paint shadows to us. Were to 


puzzling out 


is are India and Rome to 
ive never traveled We 
tion of Roman Emperors was 
f flote t +} lead 
4 4 ’ t a» +} 
t t} kit viv in a ! 
1 | equally t n th 
y ith of airs of 
r throne 
t things, which hist 
t ! our th yhts. but 


cs not take us back to the 
of the struggle 
f man has collected, out of 
mortalsof other days, a fuller 

i aie 


ich tribe and nation in the 


ven their neighbors had 
m: nevertheless, there 
als from which to make a 
be displaved to their com 


used descendants, of the Ife 


four ancestors from nakedness 
tr Sandt Ises 
° 
vy IS A ist lea of the 
st ha a inder whil 
+} rn on th , sas the 
t r « fr ,T i ) re 
be inger mag 
t , 


swiftly flowing river which bore him, despite 
all his efforts, whither he would 
mountain torrent which bruised and tore him 
with its rocks and overhanging branches? 
Why should not that river flowing forever 
that mountain torrent pouring from the hill 
side so much stronger than he and all his 
tribe, be a god to him? And it was 

When he ranged through the forest and 
skulked home at nightfall and heard the 
wind in the trees uttering cries, why should 
he not make half gods of and fancy 
they had power over the affairs of this life ? 
When his parents, whom he had seen all his 
life his v IrOrous SUperio#rs 


not. or a 


trees 


became silent mn 


death, why should he not feel assured that 
these potencies still lived in) such fashion 
that it was wise to worship them? The old 


incestors with as 


today 


their 
yreat reverence as do the 


Romans worshiped 
Chinese 
« 


When the 


man with all its brightness, and 


sun glared upon the primitive 
h had gia 
so far as to comprehend its power overt 

and the waving grain, why 
Apollo of the 
reverenced and wor 


growing fruit 
should not the sun be 
golden locks to he 
ship d? So also the 


to him 


winds, which blew in 


soothing motion, made happiness and were 


gentle gods; while these of tempestuous 
March made havoe and were cruel deities 
The aiternation of dav and night seemed 
imimate, and day and night became geods 
also Ignorant of all the laws of Nature 
knowing only by piecemeal what) Nature 


unite all Nature under 
Henee 


how could he 
and one 


does 


one god law? there was a 


god for everything, a god to be propitiated 
or a devil to be appeased The race has 
very little knowledge bevond the results of 


the five senses, and the five senses themsely es 
needed education 
It is said that the 


struggled with in order to be 


Zulu even now has to tx 
made to com 
prehend that the drawing of a wagon repre 
sents the andl there 


gentle 


wagon he sees every dav 
are citizens of America not you or I 
reader, but others who, left to 
devices, would prefer a bright colored chrome 
Rembrandt But 
were 


their own 


even the 


the bre-st 


to a sombre 


educated senses sometimes 


assistance that ignerance had Phe senses 
were for long ages the most powerful proof 


that the earth neither turned round itself ner 
sround anything else 
When centuries 


Anaxayoras, twenty four 


ired days of 


wo, in Athens itself. in the cults 

Pericles, declared that the heavens wer ' 

solid vault and the sun was a great stome on 

fire and a little larger than the Pel 

nesus inoisthmus of nine thousand squar 
he made a great stride forward But 

his declaration pulled down from the hea Ss 


the sun god 


Apollo 


‘ Temeyune nee of Pericles co 


life and could not save him from) banist 
ment Che people of Athens thought s , a 
declaration  imptous Now t vould | 
regarded simply as grossly imaccurate 
© 

Phev were not necessarily wicked who put 
Galileo on the rack. . it was clear! 
to anybody with i the head of . 
thy. ‘ arth j 11 ft rreve ul it} *-? 
tars did Ke ? rh 
seemed to rest on t s of y 

, ’ | S j tr ‘ 

rev ition a . , tere 
break-up of existing } y t 
who did not want to comn t t 
over avain were conser at Citiz ~ ny 
not only the solidity f the earth but of 
futurity it least so Seer ite them 

Not only did man ha t ntend wit 
Natur ind her mysteries, not of fied } 
have to feel his wav nto the darkness + 
was himself ome fh vn obsta s Hi 
could not frame a theor f the universe that 
was anvthing but a makeshift and i 
has not done s t n t bout ‘ ‘ t 
theory lasted terature and relig t t 
themselves around t and] fought 
theory alr st to death Tt = a} ¢ ? 
new ai << « a it r ; r tr 
abn t the } int «st rt ‘ e beyar 
te +} I } 9 * ‘ 
m rity os ‘ ‘ y } * 
vit t ’ , , martyr 

(5 ’ 
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compared with the bral 


T he . k are 
living shrink away 


phrss! itres of pollution 


hidden from succor arncd thre 
from terrors wl h are a 


bievele at 


which the beowrse 
Dhrinek, tee, cof thre 
evil eve aml all 
AM over the bust 
and at) has net 
moour own days 
Highlands of 

I should despair of conveving a 
that fear of the unknown which 
afflicted the whole race. if 
mot, sacle with a man, a 
whe has for him conquered space and by his 


harmless as the 
used te rear inte the air 
soul-curdling dread of the 
Its unknown possibilities 
the terror 
whelly banished 
Ireland and the 


still exists heen 
trom Italy 
Scotland 

notion «of 
must 
there 
companion 


ether 
have were 


by sick 


strength and speed helped more 
than anv other created 


perhaps 
thing to further the 
man The horse is swift) and 
If he could direct his strength he 
could fearlessly meet all the 
Indeed, under man’s guidance on the battle 
held he has the praise of the } 
Almighty: for out of a whirlwind the 
demanded of Job if he had 
his strenyth, wherein he 


Progress oft 
powerful 


dangers of life 


ither 
Lord 
the beers 
und that 
nestrils, wherewith he 
afar off, the thunder of 


wiven 
reporces 
te rrifsle 
Heth the 


glory of the 
batt le 


Ih 


the Captains and the shouting Vet this 
theusand pounds of energy ind speed will ye 
wild over every new thing, from ao painted 


pestor a pile of Stones to the roar of a ste 
engine, and his terror is serious, real and 
ilmeest uncontrollable Imagine man shaken 
with wt such terror at the seunds of tl 
earth anal t the sks abocoye hin at! 
neither iw ner fhebtin teet! ancl tt 
think t him handlin team anne t! 
ghtn ny 

ads bev on na tt moment, cach of us 
peisses away, swallowed up by that unknown 


we have ceased te fear Vet while each ts 


nertal, the race has a past and a future 
for at has the eternal vears of Creel to bre |» 


iteomward te 1» rfection The ¢ osmopelit in 


eee 


The Famous Krupp Family 


WHERE OVER 20,000 MEN MAKE GUNS 
in the centre 


i ne City of Essen is located 

ofa hilly vallev, which abounds mom coal 
and the digving for both. and 
the melting of the ore and casting the 
rolling at 
ccupations of the 


md tron ore 
metal 
into bars, have 
pbvabsitants fer 
Tron Aye 

the great 
born mm acs 

first 
Prva prortatienn 


nte mgets and 
beeen the 
enturtes, savs a writer in The 

Fredericoh Krapp. the founder of 
works bearing his name, was 
mml when crucible cast steel was benny 


ntroduced in kngland, and it 


from there into Germany had been mack 
mpessible through the edict of Napoleon 
alles the Continental sperre k Krupp 
levan te produce crucible cast teel, first 1 
small quantities for file tamps, rolls ter 


! 


omms and shears. buat only slowly could te 


Coerrmarm ompcaneentia 
after a life tall 


mid after 


comvince and prersuact 
turers to use his cast steel] 


of disappomntments and hardships 


i Jong and severe illness, he died im rso6 
leaving te his en Alfreadd Tittle else thoare thre 
doh tead ul hh still tune nm ti 
’ ¢ i wr it ‘ rh ane] tt re? ‘ 
S ' 
\ hk ener sricd etitertoer 
' erect Hi first a ! 
‘ re ' ast ate of a e . j . ‘ 
ari thereby inmereasing it wlaptal 
for mar PEW POLAT poe rse Newt " t 
’ ef ot ‘ al car ' 
’ ’ - ’ ‘ ntr 
1 ! apeit for eniar ! t 
! 1* } tereatecdl fris ‘ 
, ‘ ron of myiitee ted fur 
j foorr } +) ' ter i fear } 
‘ rl ‘ ~/ } } ’ ’ ’ 
1 e ‘ ; oy 9 Py 
} ‘ r 
° 
S ' - ‘4 
. n Alf Kr 
sful «ar rt anthrot ‘ b 
<8> at Villa Huegel | 
* 2 fs ‘+ } 
Cit . = 1 r 
ATs r t I 
i , 
+} ' ind tat tr ' rat 
rr “a ra 
} ‘ of ni ‘ 
f thin r 
* rk ‘+ , ' ’ ' ‘ 
are Kr ' } ir Lifr ‘> 
£ oe r ver ' 
© ur 


Training 
THE BEST EDUCAT 


be ap TIS semen 


~ many «of th 
¥ mest str 
wer will tire t 
Wrong Saves thre Iu 
ipprare nt uninterest 
vradual!l level opertnecnat 
acloniit | thee Necessit 


training in almenst eve 
Seem ter take ot fer tA 
exception that it lee 


human breast, only a 


the Will 


ION IN THE WORLD 


t rien ter Motice that 
© persean wl n t 
oy the power { thre 


recht and to aveord th 
! Leclger ire) = yet 
e«l oom the mA md 
eof that power They 
ef tong and careful 


ctpom. bout 
nted that the willis an 
frsll the 


Aaitin 


ry other cline 
ved my every 


vw a stcdden rese 


lust note: be try tt tetes active exercise 
They de mot look for an adeptin art or 
literature or scremee among those who biave 
never been echacated in these directions. thes 
do met expect te find a gomd carpenter of 
blacksmith whe has mever learned the tract 
thes acknowledge that the hiand meeds lony 
pract t Ive " rt ti that the mond 
rey t comstant exer t eentiit strony 
thot ' peewee atu factuit im yeneral 
' preniel f.or tr al t\ peor ow ‘ triavriny 
ariel rotrretya ac tivit Peart d thet com 
P ’ ther: that tl “ kew 
} - = t iM amed tl t t ' ’ 
' ' ! WW it ha 
al ' t { " rhatu 
© 
I ’ . nf at ’ that it arr bee 
! nt mt cet n 
os : ' ' hea aot '! 
rt pore athe I t chort a 
, n ' " j koe foot 1?! 
, | } ' rat thon ! 
atnestt r ! ! it { 
ellen ! ! ! rt atvedt ! ! 
met ‘ whet hin ii ! t t ! 
ete Tet shen he ha i ‘ beeen fist 
IT hie fu bee thrat toe ty tratisteormat " 
depend cuter ntl yer rit clrence of the 
persen ' tT! sheen mm fact. thee 1 
raving beeen alway wertecd oo thre ony ! 
direct t ' na! te rth i ticledenty atid 
peers nt Ter I} relossk inl " 
j reatreen } hh f re theref ften 
' mt) met that tl treet thre ie 
' mt ’ t thrat t ! i ! rhe 
ater fir teach 
‘> t! ther brated th t pratt tied 
beret , a j ‘ rel ft the trothte 
reclustr ' ame ' ! t ! Docrtnded  tucot 
vhost if f t ! tr ert caetreon boast 
rather 1} ater j t the leony ' t 
vears during which ! ‘ prower bas been 
ratant lor byt nt wt 1 nm of ! { 
the rivht and tl | 
fot ast feortia { the reful 
peat mt it rt i . 4 ture f ti ] 
power wer ’ to | 1m tab 
t pela it ty ti foot tat ! feu 
’ I ts thes t mia beer ta 1 thieest ! 
ri ' ter t! Tf savedoadyrennes thre 
ila nt the omienitis veut thie 
hon ¢ ’ P the piasty atvel eltish 
nef ' iets trorgpetoed ! h 
. ’ ' tr 1) 
° 
eof ¢ 
t 1 
, P ' 
p , ' 
} ' ' ’ 
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The World’s Most Conservative People 
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' ter 
‘ em 1 before at 
ranvers, has been sup 
| stant eal Is\ at the 
etween themselves had so long 
‘ the ( nese to play with them, that 
( P r re tT need vt their 
uel aeln neé the downfa of Peking 
=a elded anv recognition to. the 
the Furopeans, it - thot necessary 
n China te find that the attitude 
‘ nese far from being respectful 
| frst singularity. that the Chinese note 
i stranwer is his dress It is true that the 
f the Omrpentals does not tend to 
rty f action. and they gesticulate but 
When they examine our black coats 
Uo the buttons, no one of which are 
r vests and all our linen, thev are 
sk of what use it Is to cover 
so oddiv cut If the 
s zest to this criticism 
( , wine what thes 
attire each part of 
therwise than that 
t Weoarer 
° 
‘ Ta 
t ! st 
( 4 sent 
Hie | ve ) 
' a 
Pa) i 
\ co 
iws IS 
. nd n 
t t! Yr super Ts 
t st nsider 
Wwe i ! }? ish Ss 
, ws US 6s 
| rar I their men. of 
f retv of China: but 
t ( t sho culti 
! i’ nees ind 
“\ not permit the 
, f their secrets 
} t s a foss 
NG s 1 ts ! mors 
t ‘ know lye, but who ts 
ssn supporting himself, for 
t s rior man is not a tool 
I fact that thr I yions divide this 
‘ ; ple is one of the best proofs 
t t nservative minds Conservative 
eA k. in making an omelet 
Vs regularly the first egg he 
k ise tl person who taught him 
k in omelet found the first egg he 
ke t had What is once done 1s 
Phos is what renders the Chinese servants 
I vy watch vou closely 
serve vour wavs and habits and con 
ther It s, thanks to this conser 
respect to precedents, that 
he made in Chimese conser 
ret ns only for a stranger to 
( f to face with a thing 
the situation 
1 t the 
‘ + it never 
\ 
N it subitect 
t I t\ Almost 
j garments of 
h \ ( 1 rsom 
| SS splav in their 
i! not infre 
i I} inder 
the Chinese 
. 
< gy like sacks 
thy 
it nothing 
t the 
r warm 
I . vi St 
r i-~s x rv rare usually 
s Dreasts, throu the 
‘! st nts If one need t 
k nthe belt, a sort 
t panta ns 
I s na ( nes have no garment 
kit ] \ not ndress. or if 
t t s Ss naked in their 
New ber ren are not clothed 
re | neath t breve vers, and 
\ never thev are t be dis 
t i sitor The change of te 
. this system is sufficient 
frightfu tality among 
Whe t hildren 
rey < they ire put 
* x the WoT 
this sack 1s 
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With Russia’s Second Czar 


THE POWER OF GENERAL KRifcy 


ELS 

O' COURSE Nicholas I] the reat 

Czar of St. Petersburg, as } s of - 
the Russias, but there is a man r min 
him in the City Government wt . an 
comprehensive powers that. for nary 
people, who cannot get near th: peror 
himself, he is the only Czar they ever per 
sonally know or have any dealings With 
says a writer in the New York Tribune I 


refer to the Prefect of the = cit or the 
yradonachalnik, as he is called in R 

What distinguishes him from the ordinary 
Governor of a town is that he js busied 
mainly with the police, being their Chief 
throughout the city limits. The Governors 
of smaller towns are nominally als: it the 
head of the local police forces, but they } 
under them officials called masters w} 


issian 


lave 
O are 
supposed to relieve them of the + re bu 
densome duties 

The gradonachalnik of St. Petersture 
the other hand, supervises nearly every d 
partment of this branch of the City Govern 
ment, and as one can hardly do anyt 
Russia, good or bad, without comi: n cor 
tact with the police sooner or later, it is not 
ditheult to understand how far-reaching hj 


mowers mav be Formerly he said to 


| 
have had even greater authority 
Generally he is a military offi 


ind the present incumbent has the rank of 


(general He always wears his uniform 
and is saluted bv soldiers as we is bv his 
policemen A man gets the position. of 


yradonachalnik on account of demonstrated 
superior ability, and it is expected that he 
shall have had creditable experience in the 
police organizations of other cities 


* 


General Kriegels, the present Prefect, had 
done good work in the police force of Warsaw 
before getting to St. Petersburg, and the fact 
that the position involves more or less 
responsibility for the safety of the Czar, at 
public ceremonies in the city, is further 
evidence that the man who gets it is likely to 
be worthy 

The building where the Prefect lives, and 
which also serves as the headquarters of the 
various departments under his supervision 
is situated in the Gorochavaia, near the 
admiralty. Here he keeps in touch with 
evervthing connected with his work, and he 
has over two hundred secretaries, clerks and 
other officials to help him 

He begins work early in the morning, and 
by nine o'clock there is already a crowd of 
petitioners waiting in the reception-room to 
ask him for favors They come on all 
manner of errands—about passports, troubles 
with the police, family quarrels, and even 
private business matters. 

There is one experience with the Prefect 
which I have to relate, and it is the only one 
I know about when he had to go to his 
superiors for consultation and advice. I tell 
it both for this reason and because it Is a 
sufficient illustration of the red tape which 
has to be gone through before one can give a 
ublic lecture in Russia for which kets are 
sold I] had been asked to yzive a talk 
some of my studies among tramps al 
inals for the benefit of a charity, «a! 1d 
gladly consented 


Under ordinary circumstances 





+} refect 


gives the permits for lectures 
tickets can be printed only after he has ne 
so, but the tithe of mine Tramping with 
Tramps and Criminais rather fr 





him, and he said that he must n vitl 
the Minister of the Interior before t t 
d be given 

This gentleman desired I 
svnopsis of what I was going tos 
he ild judge more int gent \ 
would be harmful or not 

criminals *' made both him and 
pause and thev wanted to be s 
was not going to launch into at Is 
harangue An outline of the lect vas 
sent to the Minister, and he fina ed 


' 
‘ 


that he had nothing against its Dein. 
but that for formalitv’s sake the pr 
must go to the Chief of the Secret ! 


This official, after about ten 
Waiting. concluded that he, a's 


serious objection to make excey" 

might be just as well if I did n 

my experiences in Russia Agatt t 
for formality’s sake, he advised t! 

gramme be sent to the Minister of I 


which it was It remained wit! 
} ] wt it 

when he verv generously sent 

Prefect with a written statement 


nid " a tulsa ikeely 
uld discover nothing ik 








18g8 


April 19, 
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4 KiSS—FROM THE SPANISH 


By Sandra Enos 


yECAUSE I kissed thee, Minguillo, 

i My mother keeps scolding at me ; 
vive back, oh, give back, carillo, 
[he kiss that I gave unto thee. 


me one long and sweet like the other, 
And scolding in future I'll shun ; 

n | can say to my mother 
i hat we have the mischief undone 

, gainer be by it, Minguillo, 
And by ita gainer I'll be; 
‘ back, oh, give back, carillo, 
[he kiss that | gave unto thee 


because, unforgiving, 
r makes such an ado 


ickls 
Mix mothe 
iway thou wilt seem to be giving, 
thou in its place wilt have two 
her triumph, Minguillo 
\nd keep her from scolding at me 
ve back, oh, give back, carillo 
kiss that | gave unto thee 
Chicago Inter Ocean 


* 
THE GAME OF CHESS 


ORIGIN OF 
ti \Y at is the accepted belief that India 
the original home of and 


that transplanted thence to Persia in 


chess, 


the \t entury of our era, says a writer in 
Maen nS Magazine. Firdusi, the Persian 
poet, tells, in his great epic, Shah Nameh 


the Book of Kings), a curious story about 
tion of the game There came 
ithe yreat King Naushirawan, an 
his tributary, the King of Hind, 
my rich handsome 
awd and the strangest letter ever sent 
riddle to His 
insisting on a solu 


presents a 


mrad proposiny a 
\lmmuhty Majesty, and 
Naushirawan was to set his wise 


nt cover, from the board and the 
eces, the principles of the game. If they 
then the King of Hind would 


tifully pay his tribute as heretofore If 
they tailed, then) clearly wisdom did not 
I with chem, and he could no longer 


demean himself by paying tribute to the lord 
‘ 1 snoramuses; rather would he claim 
1 mselt 

Nau rawan sorely perplexed He 
ind the pieces and examined the board ; 

to bribe the envoy to reveal the 
secret ito length he begged seven days’ 
yrace then he summoned his wise men 


ty Fiat otal 


nd near and put to them the puzzle 


Was 


| ere as nonplussed as the Eyyptian 
\ no oWere to interpret) Pharaoh's 
ir They pulled long faces and con 


wrangled and argued 
in Vain At length a 
the person of the King’s chic 
hitherto held aloof in 
his dignity, but who now 
it. yiven secrecy and seclusion, 
read this riddle In a day and a 
returned from his) study and 
to the Court the mysteries of 
King’s great joy, the envoy's 
nd the salvation of the revenue 
hess introduced into Persia 


stars: they 


Joseph 


W he had 


oa 


hIRST EXPLORER OF THE ARCTIC 
mariners who were the pioneers 
achieved wonders 
lat they had everything to learn 
hts of Arctic work and that their 

juipment were very inadequate 
ers Weekly One of the greatest 
tic Vovaygers was the man 


frst true polar expedition 


ir discovery 


who 


d from Holland in 1594, on the 
ny smack Mercurius, and the object 
Nave shows how ignorant. the 

ind shipping-men of those days 
the navigability of the Arctic seas 
pushed into the unknown for the 
round the north end of 
nbla and tinding a northéast passage 
tora month he skirted the wall of 
irred his way, seeking in every 
ra lane by which he might travel 


Sailing 


‘ 


the pack, putting his vessel about 
times and traveling back and 
ny the ice edge for seventeen 


les The highest point north he 
iring this careful examination of 
hundred and fourteen 
south of the highest 


Vansen, or eight hundred 


iat Was SIX 
point 
j 


1 
ified 





atte, 1, MSS i as ai rn Dr Gr Vn Voor Vo Pa i Ya Di Yi Vr Vr Vr rs Ye 
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Under the Evening Lamp 


THE 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 





reference, humorous or otherwise, to the 
occasion which caused the entertainment 
It was to ornament the magnificent feasts 


which represented gastronomic taste and 
lavish expenditure during the reigns of 
William Rufus, Henry II], Richard Il and 


Henry IV, that subtiltees were invented \t 
the coronation feast of Henry V, in iga2r, 
there was a subtiltee of “‘ a pelican sitting 
on her nest with her young,’’ and ©’ an image 
of St. Catherine holding a book and dis 
puting with the Doctors.’’ 

The enthronization feast) of Archbishop 
Nevill at York was one of the most notable 
of historic banquets Among the sweet 
meats were ‘cold tartes, baked, four thou 
sand; cold custards, baked, three thousand 
hot custards, two thousand,’’ 
sugared and 
plentie.”’ The subtiltees were of the 
elaborate kind 
Divinity 


besides 


‘spices, delicacic s, Waters 


host 
One represente da Doctor of 
into his 


being led pulpit by a 


demon At another great feast, the enthro 
nization of Archbishop Wareham, Chan 
cellor of Oxford, in 1503, a subtiltee repre 


sented St 
act of petitioning King Ethelbert for leave to 
preach Christianity in his 
Another represented the eight towers of the 
university In every tower bedell 
and under the towers were figures of the 
King, to whom Chancellor Wareham 
encircled by many Doctors properly habited, 
presented Latin verses which were answered 
by Hlis Majesty Other devices, such as the 
four with Latin inscriptions, 
appeared at this feast 

A favorite device of the master cook was a 
real peacock, feathers, tail and all At 
Archbishop Nevill’s feast there were no fewer 
than a hundred and four peacocks so treated 
Many of the subtiltees which appeared at 
banquets were upon religious subjects, and 


Augustine and his attendant im the 
dominions 


Stood a 


Seasons, 


others related to incidents in) English 
history Furnace, the cook in) Massinger’s 
New Way to Pay Old Debts 1633 

speaks of raising “fortifications in) pastry 


which, if they had been practiced at Breda 
Spinola might have thrown his cap at it and 
ne'er took it All subtiltees were elaborate 


. 
WHAT COLORS MEAN IN A ROOM 
gee colors are refreshing 
ening, others absorb light 
boxed-up appearance to a room, still others 


make any room with a bleak northern 
exposure, or with no exposure at all, 


and broad 


and vive a 


appear 


bright and cheerful, while some make a 
room appear warm and some make tt seem 
cold, says the Boston Journal 

Phe thermometer seems to tall to six 
degrees when you walk into a blue room 
Yellow is an advancing color; therefore, a 


room fitted up in yellow will appear smatier 
than it is. On the other h 
introduced generously inte a 
idea of space Red 


reyard to size 


ined, tolue of a 
certain shade 
will give an 
difference in 


reno 
makes no 
Green makes very litth 

If a bright 
a space obtruded upon by 


sunny room gets it vhit from 
olored of 


houses, or else looks ou 


russet 


vellow painted 


upon a stretch of green yrass, it: should 
decorated in a color very ditherent trom the 
shade chosen if the light cone from onl 
an unbroken expanse ot ky If ve 
red-brown be used in conjunction wit 
mahogany furniture the * t I 
different from what it would b f tolu ver 
used Blue would develop the tawny orange 
lurking in the mahoyany Red brings out in 
a room whatever hint of green lurks in the 
composition of the other colors employed 
Green needs sunlight to develop the color 


in it and make it seem cheerful 
* 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN THE CATACOMBS 


ITHIN twelve months the catacombs of 
Rome will be iluminated by nineteent! 
century incandescent electric lights, sa 
the Ashland News Phe Westinghou 
Company, of Pennsyvivania, wa 
recently informed by its Rome represet 
that he had secured the contract for lightin; 


Pittsbury 


the catacombs of St. Callistus, St. Aye st 
Cyraca, St. Demit » St. Pe iand St 
gJentianus Some mentl igs bit 
ranean burial yround of St ¢ t 
yhted, and the effect wa tisfactor 


that the per ” ' 


SATURDAY 


EVENING 


iw CONNES 


reference was made to his having 
through bis hands the famous Stradivariu 
violin, which has come to be kiown 

what irreverently, if mot absurdly. as 
Messiah savs Scots’ Pictorial Dheouustru 
ment is now im the possesstom of Mr 


Cri 
au 


tra 
at 


| 
«lf 


knew as much about tiddles as about 
de of letters had vValteed) the postrunpent 
$3000, putting the worth of the 
me ato over S2500 Villiatimne, thre 


priest of fiddle making in Parts, had it at this 


tin 


From Villaume the treasure descended to M 


Al 


se 


Ve 


rh 
do 


' 


{ 


Very pitt 


rie 


pu 


POST 


It COULD Not HAPPEN Now 


By Frederich Langbridge 


F*' ountry wavs had turned to street 

- And tig ere we wet wort 

A lad and la sould hance t neet 
And often she'd nee t ber task 

Phe willows beewed te nudge the brook 
The cowslips nmadded way 

And he would look, and she would look 


And both would look away 
Vet each and this ts 
Would dream about the other 


«> absurd 


And she would never breathe a word 


lothat good dame, her mother 


dur wir ate ‘ t? ‘ 
Iwas very quaint, ‘twas ve tratige 
Extremely strange, vou must allow 
Dear une bicow rpncnede and teen lhatiwe 
It could tot happen mow 
Next dav that idl naught, las 


Would rearrange ber ban 
And ponder long before the wla 
Which bow she ought to wear 
Why d 
And seldom care to chat 
And make her mother frown, and ask 
Why do vou blush like that 
And now she'd h 


you blush like that? 


stint wath foot tep slow 


Phat mead with cowslips ve ~~ 
Down wil ! he'd met a week apo 
That pid ta m tel ‘ 
Ours , now 
| judint, tw ‘ 
bat ’ ‘ " ‘ ‘ 
Dear mie howion ane ton hia 
It | happer 
And as for him, that f h lad 
iH ! ' 
And b woe-l ' ‘ 
He'd make bias tithes 
He pve he'd iy from trad Vorse 
My be ce blithe and brawe 
Last micht | found him writing ver 
About a lon \ eta 
Anddo! next day het merves he'd shock 
With laugh, and song. and caper 
And there! she'd tind a polden lock 
Wrapped up in tissue paper 
Q)urt bovs ate wiset throw 
Croud Wore 
° 


STORY OF A FAMOUS FIDDLE 


PIOON with the 
Mr. Lauri thre 


iwford, of Edinburgh, who oa few 
ypaid no less than $10,000 tor it 


As recently as i572, Charles React 


Mt He kept at till his death, an 


ind, the yvreat French violtmist 
noon tor it He died oan 
irs later Mr 
L hieere 


( pstrimient the only cone 


ate tn 


Crawtord paid Ste 
ome reason for the 
that bra 
owl licatid 


vn from Stradivari 


te of perfect preservation It hia 


ttle ] iyead Upon aed 4 i! 
hiv Varn 
t on oni iweek or two ayo 
- 


WONDERS OF 


ae temperature at the bottom: of the 
i i ril ! il ’ ir 
proinit ‘ 1} Ninet ntl ( ! 
sraeet : fy , | 
‘ i} ‘ 
, ' 
Lil T . 
| 
than that of t 
\1 ‘ ‘ 
pre t ' 
1 ' ' r r ’ 
thre ! 
drawing a trait \ eu ' 
VAR. t i t! { 
in it j ‘ petha 
} i ‘ 
their rr ' ny 
lig | F t ’ ' ty 
air I} j ’ P 
decp sea ft , 
ritlat . 
It in) -& t 
wr ' 


recent death of 


(Gslasgow violin expert 


Varnish 


whi 

ane 
crown Dew 
h i hh tages 


hi i fresh oat f it baad 


OCEAN'S DEPTHS 





13 


fathoms their 
to make the 


Down to nine hundred eves 


generally become enlarged best 


of thre faint light which may pomsibly 
penetrate there After one thousand fathoms 
these organs are still further enlarged, of so 
greatly reduced that in some species they 


replaced by 
light at 


tltogether anel oare 
feelers The 
great depths which would enable 


«his aprpre if 
only 


enormously bong 


large eyes 
to be of any service is the probe sphorescence of 
deep sea animals 

At the surface this light is often vers 
erful Sir Wyville recorded 


one occasion on which the sea at 


purw 
Thomson has 
night was 


“a perfect blaze oft phosphorescence “> 
strong that lights and shadows were thrown 
on the sails, and it was easy to read the 
stnallest print It as thought possible toy 


several naturalists, that certamn portions of 
may tne as brilliantly 
livht as the streets 


Some clee iu 


thre sea bottom 


Hlumined by this sort of 


ofa buropean city after sunset 


sea fish have two rows of small 


parallel 


circular phosphorescent organs running 
length of ther and 
through the dark waters of the 
they must look like 


of shining port holes 


along the whole bodies 


as they glict 
profound abvsses model 


math ships with rows 
- 


CHARACTER SHOWN IN WALKING 


ited) bw a slow, heavy 


( BST INACY as ced 


mil that footed style of walking, says 


the Calitormia Call, while muiserliness miay be 
uspected) from short, nervous and anxious 
footsteps Durtecl in toes generally charac 
terize the tbsent mnchedd, armed a stewope the 
very stucdieu ind) cleeply reflective we bees 
thaeotage bat ieoever wandermy 
Sly, cumming people walk wath aon als 

even and stealthy tread, resembling that Of a 
cat \ proud person yvonerally takes even 
steps, holds the figure upright, the head a 
litthe back, and turos the toes well out \ 
gay oand volatile person trips lightly and 
easily, in syenpathy with bis or her mature 
Character is Shown by all sorts of oddities in 
wait, but for yrace and elegance no cividianss 
walk will bear comparison wath that of men 
Whe have recetved malitary traning Nw 


Cw proocoprle wWwithk exactly alike aed the stu 


dent of character tind is mitseh to tnterest 
Dim oath the way people walk oa im aD 
peculiarity they may hhave of feature 
(ouick teyp clethente iitatien low steps 
either lon oon hiert veest a ywenthe " 


rather comtemplative turn ot maine 
— 
LIGHTING A LAMP WITH A SNOWBALL 


HEN a 


size of ball 


all perece of protiassium, thre 


arate col Comte, as 


clrepoype al 


mtoatumblertul of water, some of the oxygen 


of the waiter leave ts bivelrowen, owing te 
the antense beat whieh the chemical aetian 
produce ated comboine with the  ovetiablie 
potassium, causmmy a violet bluish thane 
When the piece of potassium is placed om the 
sick of a coal orion abeobod Tarp the tharne 
produced by touching, the potassium with a 
boit cof thow lee or Wate wil big bit thre hamipe 
. 
SIGGEST RECEIPT ON RECORD 


Preasurer DT) No Nbeowrgean Hopayment of th 
fet 1 a ‘ t th init ! 
i ! Ir 1) i 
anni t ! i ! ! 
joie ! i ! t t! t 
Upon os t k Us ' } ert 

, ' ' 
} tr |) Nieor retir j 
| ’ i+ | tat } . 
! 
' 
{ . | ; j 
| il > { 
| 
' < t r? 
‘ ‘ \ 1 ’ 
. F t} ' } 
' . . 4 
Dreasurer Kobert 
it ' ae tis 
! t stat | 
i it . i 
that far Myr ' 
1‘ j ++ 
tev | 
o 
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*) , +f Temt f Is example for her subjects ‘ay 
aay 
. } y before her her ygranddaughter’s = marria, es 
1 j aw 
y “ Fvy shells through the window of Bucking Pala 
Palace a 


What Bright Travelers Have Seen range pecls and broken battles were offen. woman, fall in 8 swoon She nly dis 


man had that she be brought into thre 


‘ » 08 eT ifter if fray | 

PEN-PICTURES OF FOREIGN LANDS poe te Tia tge sion as stribution of she remained until she had r — 
Oris . si ferent temples, asked Begging is, of course, fort ‘S it le 

. .» had been found? and thre elsewhere, but the mendi ant er é 

ntly replied Oh no yuise of fakirs are not less tr ‘ 
: p ¥ s best appreciate d mnportunate than those who ask he 


In the Land of the Lotus Radic , . Pi 7 ; ° ‘on . tro ind tive nineteenth neo pretense of barter and ex re Of 


: ea “ars , moereatsa more thas Ww other If these, the flower dealers—for 1} ‘ 














OUR TRIP ALONG THE NILE tt r , > gts - part 
a , : : a . e 6 ote « kyvptiat Kit ys return costermongers in slouch cap at rduroys 
By Mar (,raham ain: " nat ae , os ary , r creed taught, thev are the most temacious and . tionable 
MST AV EN P 2 oe 3 “ t finding themselves in They will follow you when you Inmis 
re a 9 ies it acetal herent ond masaitu wit , fa seum as curiosities, when takably arrayed for some important function 
Ary e é; sialon vz . a“ thew | nstructed tombs I encountered one of these ver rs when 
tFasl ‘ wig . Ir . : P , . . — +e call the LS oof doom Their on my way to an ‘At Hom Ebon 
P , , wht ‘ teral resurrection square 
; Siete! . ist , ‘ mplished = for Do buy it, laidy,"’ implored + ender 
, L 1] . Pharaol who a bov of seventeen or eiyvhteer vo ome 
: rt ma to-day be an Ascension lily three feet ta I hain’'t 
‘ 7 ¢ Isr who come had nothin’ to eat to-die. an’ | t have 
‘ Ss mummy nothin’ if I cawnt sell this 
, “ . ‘ % , 3 ; ry pues tee nt enturs f progress is When he was peremptorily ref two or 
ee kr ny tthe w hve three times still following it ‘ Ving 
ruins and more and more determined, wit t Punct 
t fit ny a vould call a happy thought ident, 
, exclaimed Well, then, won't case 
ct vite me a bread ticket? 
He may have been hungr 4s 
all hardly probable At anv r 
~ ‘ 6 ¢ - } 
In London Streets +o Cen Severn ¢ 
having a bread ticket in 1 | 
MY EXPERIENCES WITH GREAT CROWDS promptly gave him its equivalent my 
By Mary H. Krout the realm and so finally got s f 
. One sees along the park palings tally 
" s, on comfortably seated, decently dress men 
|) t ring i ind women—more women thar rie the 
" ire] unfortunate poor and blind, wt re per 
Stat t sannmout { mitted to sell trifles like matches a1 
° r antsy laces The intelligence and = retinement 
vhfares bee osed to many of these faces is as strikiny as it is 
} r rs. as from rl pathetic It is a rare thing to see one who 
t writer mn the is not tidy and clean, however poorly dressed 
ny 2 
slvou 
it) when The flower dealers, who are assigned to 
certain) desirable corners, are evidently 
va that to change several degrees lower in the s scale 
>! , e) ‘ They too, sit comfortably upon their stools 
t f \ i\ beside generous baskets heaped with fragrant 
‘ Sukh r je Hig Hy rm or masses of violets, daffodils, wa thowers 
' } st t ise mav tn ind cowslips One of these has |} me a 
k pted This sort of historical character—the buxom 
. \ tv tomy matron near the United States kb: _s on 
° t ra Cabinet Muinister’s Victoria Street, of whom Mr. Lows ised to 
( I t t ft N roty for it is t per 1 boast of the buv his daily Aeulonntere 
. ! x t a ‘ t | s itis nistere n England that it Children nowadays rarely or never sweep 
\! I t t “ t - 1 ! ter of rsens The ease and the crossings This duty is almost wholly 
x the police of performed by men, and they a: sually 
‘ R st multitudes that ragged and wretched in the extreme Phes 
ri t me ‘ ae fr s 4 yiuat r fret ? : far tt Witness a ire, however, like the rest of their ntry 
ta oft trast of grav wast that t yr geant like t Lord M rss v. must be men, scrupulous in the matter of king 
. ” \ feared . rear . nA triumphs of viliza their shoes, and although their foot gear may 
t (air ‘ king N ter for t t A law ner 4 tenjovs itself literally be *‘ things of shreds ar patches 
tif s tilter We b ‘ N Somece remath t the melancholy remains have had t int 
! i f : ther gift I hout through tin coat of polish. The most thrift tf ul 
“it trie us tr to ft s duts rossiny-sweepers are one le ue \ rot 
! ! valk t lition probably appeals t 
t sympathy Phev rarels t 
N f s the appealing glance whicl 
t N 2 7 s ft ng f the ind to the ha 
‘ ! eloquent for purposes 
\ v Wi ¢ ther e « } t + 
fus ttle to criticise in the manay 
. \ great London. thor iwhfar « 
° ter ’ that } th , 
prising i \ t ec gre 
' ! poo} hemselves are so reset 
. y ta ther 4 ty nw “ 
\ ft ses 4 so intolerable ay 
. ad ) * s tw } Sse svil athy of the suffer re 
- a i Park nd Carlvle from this territ r 
re I ae wi t dark ti 
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« y k y f viant ns 
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x \ tt iiers 
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a 
s$i/EN a poet, a novelist, a historian, 
a 4 . been elected a member of the 
’ \cadémie Frangaise, he may fairly 
us nsider himself to have attained 
the 4 of success in France. The 
Acad ntains forty seats, and their 
ccu ire called the Forty Immortals. 
Whet ccupant dies--strange contradic- 


. seat becomes vacant. a chance 

the innumerable candidates to 

and the competition between 

e . most keen and entertaining. 

I ning thirty-nine are the arbiters 

the tter, and it is incumbent upon all 

to call upon each and every one 

ft ber, separately, and solicit the 

ote The death of a member of 

the Immortals is therefore 

of considerable hustling and 

the French world of letters—a 

campaign in a certain 
ingenuity of the candi 
| to the uttermost Neverthe 

ling or manceuvring, of itself, 

ttle effect, let me hasten to say, 

indidate’s claim is based on 

itions fitting him for the high 

1] Zola’s erstwhile popularity, the 

! sale of his books the world over, 

rkable literary style, powers of 

' nd description—all these availed 

ny in the face of the demoralizing 

haracter of the majority of his writings. It 

\ redound to the credit of the 

Acad Frangaise that the author of 
Nanaand La Terre, although otherwise popu 

r. \ t allowed to darken its portals. 


political 
hy the 


. 


But not a few others have been excluded, 
rit fought several contests to enter 
nto t wureled group, whom one would 
suppose they would have welcomed with 
itstretc hed arms—such men as Corneille, 
La Br resEontenelle, Montesquieu ‘and 
Voltaire Zola, we have said, has been 
excluded and no less than twelve times; 
Hlugo—also, perhaps, the most 
Frenchman of his time—was not 
lack 1, for they do the thing in the most 


wt s\ tor 


itspokon way—but was excluded four 
t barely succeeded in the fifth con 
test ifter. And a strange thing we 
lown, which Dumas relates as 

vit ppened: He succeeded an enemy, 
1 r, who exclaimed, ‘*‘ As long as I 


’ 


Hise Shall never be in the Academy.’ 


) h Dumas said to him, ‘M. 
I r you have refused your vote to 
\ o, but here is one thing: you will 


to vield to him, one day, your 
ire lest, in exchange for the 
here of him, he may be obliged 
yood of you in the Academy.”’ 
vent says Dumas, ‘‘ happened 
predicted 
t Cardinal Richelieu may be justly 
father of the present French 
It was he who first conceived the 
ng to the greatness of his country 
lation of an institution of literary 
A number of literary men 
issemble, in those days, at the 
me of their number, Valentine 
cuss matters of interest relating 
on. Richelieu’s attention was 
se yatherings, and he 
t here was the nucleus for a great 


time 


soon 


1demy for the encouragement of 
rt On January 2,1635, this body 
ed letters patent, signed by the 


XIII; but Parliament, jealous 
r thus conferred upon an estate 
therto received no legal recogni 
tully withheld, for two years or 
inction of the Royal act 
7 
rst duty that devolved upon the 


vas the purification and the regu 
the French language, which it per 
th much success, by the prepara 

lication of a monster dictionary 
Revolution affected this branch of 


} 


] 


hical institutions as al! other 
On August 8, 1793, a decree of 
na Convention abolished the 
\cademy as such but two years 
members, who had survived the 
t Terror, were incorporated in the 
Institute, as a separate department 
t French lanyuaye ind liter 
I asted until the monarchical 
. Dee 4 va 
‘Se Se ae ' , 

- TY iuthor “ ild nat i 
ir turict ind the artoonist 

Kav i tpitaph hi 


~ The “Forty Immortals” of France ¢ 
CONSTITUTING THE BRAINS OF THE REPUBLIC 
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lies Piron—who was nothing—not even a 
member of the Academy Daudet wrote 
his L'Immortel to caricature the Immortals; 
he thereby destroyed his chances of a seat 
with them. But Arséne Houssaye wrote a 
popular satire, The Forty-first Armchair, to 


show how many deserved to have a seat 
there who had not been so honored, like 
Mirabeau, Beranger, Michelet, and George 
Sand. This was published in 1857; and in 
1863, Houssaye was elected a member 

One of the most amusing things is, that 


member's brilliant salutatory 
from 
Hloussave's 


after the new 
the orator who responded drew 
por ket a splendid edition of 

satire on the Academy, and proceeded, in a 
speech full of wit) and appreciation, to 
answer the author, now yvently 
now lauding in the most delightful manner 


his 


rasping, and 


° 


But a society made up of some five or six 
hundred of the talented Frenchmen 
for over hundred vears, need not fear 
caricature I run together some twenty five 
or so of them, mighty in brains 
Fléchier, Colbert, D 


most 
two 


Lamartine . 


Houssave Avuesseau, 


Montesquieu, Fénelon, Legouve, Maury 
Laplace, Massillon, Thiers, La Fontaine, 
Racine, Corneille, Victor Hugo De 


M ile she rbes 
Boileau, De 
last 

brain 


Tocqueville, Chateaubriand, 
Fontenelle, La Bruyére, Balzac 
Sacy, Bossuet, Pasteur, and Cuvier— the 
of whom, I believe, had the 
ever on record 

The Academicians wear an 
form, designed by David, the great 
of Napoleon trousers, and a 
embroidered with palm leaves in green 

The Academy received, as) counter-seal 


largest 


official 
painter 
finne ly 


ti 


coat 


a crown of laurel leaves, with the words 
A limmortalité (To Immortality), and it 
has never changed the blazon. So The 
Immortals "’ is, therefore, a natural designa 


tion, though Daudet has emphasized it by 
the title of his book 

The Academy has another function —— that 
of bestowing prizes—twenty three each year 
Seventeen of these literary ; 
called of wviriéu. 
Matthew Arnold culogized the Academy as 
a sovereign organ of the highest literary 
opinion, a recognized authority in matters of 
intellectual tone and taste And another 
Frenchman has said, ‘‘ It safeguards taste 


are SIX are 


sé 


protects talent, reunites all glories. After 
two hundred and twenty years of labor, it is 
as young as in the days of its nativity, and 
still more brilliant; for it) possesses the 
reminiscences of the past, the promises of 
the future, and the riches of the present 
The names of its actual members confirm its 


appropriate device, A J’ /mmorla 


. 
Let us now recall a few characterist 
anecdotes that illustrate the temper, spirit 
and individuality of the academicians of tl 
past fo go back a couple of centuries o1 
so, we might mention the visit of Queen 
Christine of Sweden in the year 165% The 


best portion of the seance Was clevote d tot 


discussion of questions of etiquette Should 
these dignitaries of the pen remain seat 
or standing in the presence of Her Northert 
Majesty ? After prolonged argument, tl 
former alternative was decided uport but, te 
avoid the appearance of mndue fam tritv wit 
Royalty, the academic seats were ret 
toa“ respective distance nthe rear { ti 
hall Phe Queen was made to ten toa 
abstruse analysis of the word lietionmar 
and to various recitations, afte vhich 
retired much pleased and editied, say cor 
temporaneous accounts 

Various other potentiates have since been 
received in the Chamber of the Academy 


notably the Emperor of Brazil, himself a 
distinguished writer and scientist 
and two the yvouny 


Russia and bride. 


years 


AZo, 


his beautiful 


event will ever be considered a red letter day 
in the history of the Acadenis 
But to return to our Immorta One 


curious anecdote is related of 


candidate of the ve 


of Noyon, who flatly ref } to fT vy t 
time-honored rule of making a laudater 
speech to the memory of 1 J 
predecessor, one sSarbier \ r. on th 
ground that he, the Arcl ! 

in oath that he would me r t 

if i } 

| ( 

R f 
sinister a part 

r f | 


SATURDAY 


inewly elected 


EVENING POST 


listen to shi h 
decided 
ittation 


Rather than 
a monstrous panegyric, the Academy 
to dispense with the ex minister's 

altogether There 
ota voluntary resignation 
Immortals It is that of 
Monseigneur Dupanloup 

He retired that 
of the membé rship of M 
with 


assembled body 


on record 
body of 


pre late 


isonly one case 
from the 
that tery 
Bishop of Orlean 
brent 


distin 


austere bexly 
Littre, the 
materialistsy 


from aise 


guished scientist whose 
doctrines he could not agree 


Coming down to the Immortals of | the 


present day, it may be truly said that, with 
the exception of M kemile Olivier ilready 
mentioned, one and all of them must have 


owed their success im. life te energy, pers 
verance and conscientious attention te 
details, as much as to their mative talents 
Even Olivier, although he will never be for 


given for having embarked in the disastrous 


war of i8t0 “with a light) heart Wave 
evidence of many brilliant qualities earlier 
in his career, or he would mever have 
attained the high office of Premicr, he whe 
started in life as a small Paris lawyer 

The doven of the French Academy to day 
is the distinguished poet and playwright 


Gabriel Jean Baptiste Legouve, who last vear 


celebrated hi ninetieth birthday If ever 
success was attaimed by hard work and 
conscientious application to bis duties, sucl 
was the case with Legouy His early 
career was fraught with disappointment 

Continuous rebutts = from the theatrical 
managers and publisher svstemat repos 

tion of bh manuscript But hie t er 
allowed himself to be discouraged, and | 

dint of perseverance ueceeded in calling 
public attention upon himself He wall 
leave his country a legacy she may be proud 


novels, essays, memo 


National 


entirely 


of plays prorenns 


iddition to the literature 


tree 


a valuable 
and the more 
from the pruriency 
so inany productions of the Gallic pen 


Valuable because 


which unfortunately mars 


* 


The second oldest member of the Academy 
isthe Duc de Broglie, 
as a distinguished /://f/raleus 
French internal 
the 
May, 1573, «am 
Phiers’ sue 


whe, besides shining 
has played an 
Important role in polities 
Broglie earried 
vovernment mn 


premiership under 


overthrow of Dhiers 


himself 


assumed the 


cessor, Marshal MacMahon His tenure of 
office lasted but a year; but im is77, be 
avain came to the front, and succeeded in 
overthrowing the Jules Simon | Ministry 
forming another Cabinet of bis own, and 
subsequently dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which Gambetta was leading 
the Republican majority But) Broglie’s 
monarchical ideas were not those of the 
country at large, as the following election 


sufficiently proved, and he was finally forced 
out of power, never to again resume h 
hold on the reins 

Within the fold of the Academy sit) men 
of the most varied type and temperament 
Alongside of — the sedate professor and 


antiquarian, we find a Sardou, a Bourget, an 


Arsene Houssaye a Heérédia, and how many 
other brilliant names! Whois not familiar 
with Sardou’s Masterpiece Divorcon 
Theodora La Tosca Miriam Sal (ye the 
Gismonda, and his other works? Yet Sar 
dou bevinnings were imitlar to Legou 

uphill work, disappointments, deceptions 
nine tenths of the time Hiow often has hh 
told the story of his) earl truyvyle to } 
beitirncate He felt ao was in him te 
however, and, like Robert) Bruc pider 
hie rest there it ist I te 
members could t ou identical t ‘ 
story, or ote very tnuct ke at 

Haar ‘ 1h cone vat favored 
fortun it the utset;, bard kt t 
it ‘ t ' ahtl t Pp ; fy ti 
t apt ' \ ! 1 . . it 
qualit .| | it 

} 9 ’ ’ ’ 
pu al } . 
| nef t hr \ ! ‘ 
by ’ ervad ‘ yf tr } ‘ , ' 
! ri ete " | t = 

eee 


How Senator Mason Won Recognition 
Mason was elected to the Lowe 


Senator 


Bhaotise no Mr Reed first term Speaker 
ind in vain did the trive for recoynitior 
One day, says the New York Sut 7 
bill wa ntred ! for t r ef f one of 
the Speaker tit 1 { t ' 
a tat { Wal i r ! rat 
but Mr Mason ‘ t ) ‘ 
1 rier ! ’ r | 4 
Reed tr yraie \I 
oun dtl ' \I 

| 
but ‘ — ° 
Hie I 
Nevo ° 

{ ‘ 

wy, 


Wit of a Century Ago 
Compiled by Walter Jerrold 


Reproving dyspeptic 


friend 


a Dyspeptic \ 
plagued Johnson 
ilth 
with Ihe 
spin 
thine 


having with an 
snubbed 


like the 
conversation. thus 


justly 
rot bee 


account of hiss be was 


and silenced 


spider, man, and 


incessantly out of own stomach 


Caeorge I] having ex 
Blank, 


Epidemic Bravery 


pressed hivh admiration of Gseneral 


some one remarked that the distinguished 
othicer was mad Ooh!’ he os mad, os be 
readily replied the King then LT wish he 
would bite some other of my Generals 

° 


Explaining the Bible. Charles James Fox 
was asked by a friend to explain the meaning 
He clothed 


of that passage in the Psalms 


himself with cursing, like as with a gar 
ment Phe meaning, | think, is clear 
said he the man had a habit of swearing 


Refusing an Heirloom. Fox having ap 


plied to a Westminster shopkeeper for his 
vote and interest, the man produced a halter 
with which he said he was ready to olbblige 
bin The candidate courteously thanked 
him for his kimene but sand he would by 
nomeans deprive bimoof it, as he presumed 
it was treasured as a family heirloom 
* 

Just Fishing for Compliments. William 
(hodwin was dining with Curran after hearing 
him deliver am unusually proc peech oan 
court But the farrister thought he bad 


wequitted himself well, and teased the author 


for his opinion Since you will have oy 


} 
opinion said Candwin at length, folding his 
arms and leanmy back in his cham with save 
frotd I really cli) bear 
bad as your your 


dear Curran’ 


never anything seo 
prterse 


I could hardly sit through it 


except mometry miy 
| | 


. 


Couainin bay rig 


Saved by an Afterthough* 
told Lady Berkeley that she looked as bloom 


ing as the spring, suddenly rememberedt the 

backwardness of the season and added I 

would to Grod this sprung would look ke 

your ladyship, and be fresh and charming 
& 

The Answer Discreet. A lady foolishly 
said to DPhavecd Phun Il am often asked 
what age -—o am, what answer should I 
make ? Madam replied the historian, 
refusing to yive the compliment tished for 

When you are asked that question again 
inpswer that vou ate not yet come to the years 
of discretion They may tunderstund 

e 

A Difficult Solo. — Jolinson and a musteal 

friend were listening to a celebrated violinist 


Lhe frienid. sotecunge Jobuasen inattention 
tried to aneduce him to take tnore notice of 

bisa Nit weoitny on tay t cpoliaientnny that 
t ) boerut prorte rine ar clithie ult 

Poithieu | u itl oat t mitittered 
tl Ddoetor lw } t wer tripe ‘ 

e > 

From Paste to Jewel | ef " f 
thie " t blag tow ‘ lorur Loan 
Prey ! tive ! i ticker \\ ! 

t t prhacde Ny meat 

eT re mt th ya ! it 
| pla f miant ‘ I i wou } 

\h b Crarrick | nmorem beet 
t ’ wr it ' ' t poust 

° 
The Titled Dumpling 
j I t ‘ 
fr ‘ ’ ; ’ 
} nat t |) 
' ‘ e Fy ; 

\! i t | A i 
finished uit ¥ das t | 
toa, t f that TP) tarripoling 

° 

The Compliment of the Fishes tephen 
Ket whic Wal ver fiat ‘ ait Nir 
Reten cr nye t birt ' 
iy ' 

Mir k } ’ ‘ 
| ‘ ‘ 
. 
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: Hospitality aS a Fine Art ¥ bring good prices. 
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Photographic glimpses of interiors 
of al! sorts—real rooms that are 
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3 ho without lived in—dainty boudoirs, dens 
4 l ve f thre OHMpany were ’ ’ 
: stunt ! mo oher ! Vv the poe and cozy Corners sleeping-rooms, 
is ‘ horror aw that each other book. rooms, kac h with an 

; u t fad a , yrape 4 1 delicate : . ine 
, a ions. 3 . fo ‘ , idea in it for your helping. I he 
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2 that the guest shall be free, says true etiquette, dictate that you ilwayvs invite 
(Ss ' the New York blame Journal It i guest for a spec ified tiene What possible 
7 a mav be originally the kong h idea slight can it be to him to say a wee k when at H 
fe the baw h have taught us a very goood the end of that week you may have some art or S 
Dhe frat thing te dein order te make thing on your own mind which his presence 
. oughly at ease ter srnake would onterfere with’  Insincerity in such 
fat case reyvarding I "n tir poutality miatters is real unkindness to thre yucst 
Wily mean temporary absorp 1 would suggest that your attentions to a 
fthe guest tnte the berttsel idl a im yuest ln suited to your condition nN Ie 
Liter] fine test (dry ytpest may Where you are able to de so, entertain i\ eC CS 
attenvcd ter an thre ishly but where every cent has to tn 
ul idea to make counted twice do not, in mistaken ideas 
reyard to h of hospitality. overstep Vvour meats «> that * 
fle were antl your guest fee you are giving hu brat 
i | SR re et iam $50 Bicycles 
, ‘ n irt ha iwortd { t tie t 
3 4 al Baca is a subject. and tl stray thoughts may 
' net prove out of place 
; ° 
: ! a) 
Deafness Cannot be Cured In the V4 orld 
: , | } , app me ' wht 
i | ‘ 1 puort i " 
Kd j t aryveen need tert ne wav to cure Deatne and that Ty on . . E - 
iflectat titutional remedies Deafness is caused | The frames are made of “‘Pioneer”’ Fifty Point Carbon 
: “ith « atmolutely at the conve. the Eust nny Aig When this -_ Ket Steel Tube which costs more than twice as much to produce 
flamed vou hawe a rumbling sound orim 
; a Merce Mvelha aang pares ee ea _ as the tubing used in almost all so-called high-grade bicycles. 
$ ca ‘ ‘ “ i ‘ j , 
yi an t the geisest mn consult | own Hammation can be taken out, and this tube re The other materials and workmanship are equal in 
& taal ind the family thems without fear, on stored toits normal condition, hearing wall be 
j ' 4 the part of the guest, that be os giving trout destroyed forever ; Whine cases out of ten are quality to that of almost any bicycle made. 
oY ‘en wart ul the task. teat. th eat mused by catarrh, which is nothing > t . . ’ iH 
i reeens a pote. ha ‘ be Th Apepere tbe tistent nar sgt pe tone oi red DD tare ‘cn The models are strong, graceful, beautiful in line and E 
i Ma the cdoatate tak tems toad weed exceiee | ee ae distinctively superior to any high-grade bicycles except 
mieach other mn pets We are bere speak Send for circulars, free ss ias 
rs See ee ae a Se ney & OC. Teledo, @ Columbias. 
3 : ssmatiadied anal prcnet annem calls for the @ Sold by Druyywists cS 
a | haring of leisure days We might speak on POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
2 the rather cdelteate ttyeet of Tittle matter Last winter my little bov, five vears old ; 
Pe. ¢ fe Npretise A guest would not wish bits best took Whooping Qough Phe doctor said his Catalogue from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp i 
He rovide a sheet of stamps, for tistanmee, tor Lungs were dise; do and gave him medicine i 
i+: sccommodation. althoual:it would be wood but it diel mo goed Phen Ltried Jayne's kx HH i 
% rin, 1, pectorant and at edhim LC RAWLS 2hBSSssssssssssssssscssssssssssssssssssssssssssasssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssscssssssesssess BEIIEIEIsssesteesy 
H inp ener to © them with a trigel on Searight, Ala , Sep ‘tne 
: | comp cof thicaneb Hut a supply of station 
- . ery, batd on view weal aredy Leer apepene 
q a ute ny ws the eviclenmee of thoughtful 
, te oon oth prart tf thee breost ® 
al | UYINE a 
: 5S Dhaene } pled toes tees et rule sbecotrt  threese 
if thoi Ku ti tho de stnatter likes Trevek 
: ral ! " ‘ = rrtie dy cof Saneeboboery 
; . Lota leu try make vein petbest’s | tren 
maint anal ti oy chevtnny have Pryaeny 
' anot Pveotas nirself Tip thre prorfectran e 
i i tality the gwoest coon wothedraw ath 
¢ , red ate reat teens titer bits comma cagpart 
umedet mst ate bored Desens geevened toy tear 
in o s to te witht & 
t anxiety 
é \ ! or » thot teach the 1 t 
ig for th } t ' sperunne freon te 
# rt rel t tri { ypetrtiompen ite 


, Nal ! I ! ! . é . 
vatting ta. know what ia the Fight —a practical article by Barton Cheyney, telling 
t t ‘ ' t Oden ould . ; . a ° = 
ase — a cig Pec as how, without money, to own a home in city or 
* Re REY her finger tips with country. It will be found of great interest to 


od | t 7 tm) tke suis woontly e - — z 
: ss it ieee eacaeihel cance ime ia young married tolks—and old ones, too. It is 
"yg Pines seen BP i the old dowases meant as a help tor those of you who would like to stop paying rent. 


MRS. RORER’S 
ARTICLES 


in this number are of special in- 
terest to. mothers. Under the 
title of “ Proper Cooking for the 
Nursery” she tells what the tiny 
folks must not eat—as well as 





how to prepare their proper foods. 
“The Best Food for a Growing 
Child” continues the story for the 
babies who have grown into little 
men and little women. 


et gt Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 
Hat if she ’ the ropes" how A Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
Aheaeaiget quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
special features of practical worth to every reader 
‘ —and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 


reproductions of some of the _ illustrations 
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